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ST. AUGUSTINE’S “CITY OF GOD”?: ITS PLAN AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Many statements have been made by scholars regarding the 
plan and development of St. Augustine’s City of God, and while 
they may be said to agree in the main, yet they are sometimes 
contradictory in details, they are frequently vague, and always 
very incomplete. The purpose of the present article is to pre- 
sent, through the study of every available source, such a plan as 
St. Augustine had in mind for the City of God while writing 
it, and to show by a careful analysis of the work, how this plan 
was actually carried out in the finished masterpiece itself. 

In the second and third portions of this study we shall call 
attention to anything in the form of a digression, repetition, or 
unnecessary explanation that might be thought to mar the plan. 
To our knowledge, no detailed study of the City of God from 
this point of view is as yet in print.’ 


I 


THE PLAN OF THE City oF Gop AS CONCEIVED BY ST. 
AUGUSTINE 


The sources of our information concerning St. Augustine’s 
plan are the City of God itself, the Retractations, and a few scat- 


1 All references to pages and sections of the City of God are accord- 
ing to the Teubner edition of Dombart. 

° Cf. J. Rickaby, St. Augustine’s City of God, New York, 1925, page 
1; J. E. C. Weldon, City of God, London, 1924, Introduction, page 
VIII; P. de Labriolle, Histoire de la Littérature Latine Chrétienne, 
Paris, 1924, pages 546 ff.; O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der Altkirch- 
lichen Literatur, Freiburg, 1924, Vol. IV, page 457; M. Schanz, 
Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur, Munich, 1920, Vol. IV. 2, page 416. 
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tered references of little importance in Augustine’s other works. 
Throughout the City of God we find references to the plan. 
There is not one book in which he does not allude to it. How- 
ever, it is in Book I. 35, 36, in X. 32, and in XVIII. 1, that 
the plan receives noteworthy attention. It seems as if in the 
beginning, in the middle, and when nearing the end of his great 
task, St. Augustine paused to recall to his readers as well as to 
himself the general purpose and the main outline of his work. 

In I. 35, 36, he summarizes the plan thus: * “I think that 
now I ought to speak, as God shall help me, of the rise, progress, 
and deserved ends of the two cities. ... But there are still 
certain things which ought to be said against those who refer 
the disasters of the Roman state to our religion, which forbade 
them to offer sacrifices to their gods. I must recount all the 
evils which will occur to my mind (or as many as may seem 
sufficient) which befell Rome or the provinces belonging to it, 
before these sacrifices had been forbidden. Then I must show 
what moral virtues of theirs the true God—in whose power are 
all kingdoms—deigned to foster to the extent of assisting in 
the increase of their empire; I must show why He did this, and 
that their false gods did not help them at all, but rather injured 
them by guile and deceit. Lastly I must treat with those who, 
though refuted and convinced by most evident proofs, yet 
endeavor to maintain that the gods should be worshipped, not 
on account of advantages in this present life, but for those which 
belong to the life after death.” 


%de quarum exortu et procursu et debitis finibus quod dicendum 
arbitror, quantum divinitus adiuvabor. .. . 
Sed adhuc mihi quaedam dicenda sunt adversus eos, qui Romanae rei 
publicae clades in religionem nostram referunt, qua diis suis sacri- 
ficare prohibentur. Commemoranda sunt enim quae et quanta occur- 
rere poterunt vel satis esse videbuntur mala, quae illa civitas pertulit 
vel ad eius imperium provinciae pertinentes, antequam eorum sacri- 
ficia prohibita fuissent. ... Deinde monstrandum est, quos eorum 
mores et quam ob causam Deus verus ad augendum imperium adiuvare 
dignatus est, in cuius potestate sunt regna omnia, quamque nihil eos 
adiuverint hi, quos deos putant, et potius quantum decipiendo et fal- 
lendo nocuerint. Postremo adversus eos dicetur, qui manifestissimis 
documentis confutati atque convicti conantur asserere non propter vitae 
praesentis utilitatem, sed propter eam, quae post mortem futura est, 
colendos deos. 


| 
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Compare this with the plan of the City of God as given in 
the Retractations (II. 43) written in 427, one year* after the 
former work was finished.° “This great work, the City of 
God, was at last completed in twenty-two books. The first five 
of these books were occupied with the refutation of such persons 
as believe that the worship of many gods, according to the cus- 
tom of paganism, is necessary to secure human prosperity, and 
that all the evils of the present time have arisen and abound 
because of its prohibition. The next five are against those whe 
admit that these calamities are never wanting to the human 
race, that they are at one time great, at another small, varying 
with times, places, and persons, but who yet argue that the 
worship of many gods, and the sacrifices offered to them are 
advantageous for the life to come after death. In these ten 
books then, these two vain opinions, hostile to the Christian 
religion, are refuted. But that no one might reproach me with 
having merely refuted the doctrines of others, without assert- 
ing my own position, I have then made this the object of the 
second part of my work, which is contained in twelve books; 
although to be sure, in the first ten books I also assert my own 
opinion wherever needful, and in the last twelve make refuta- 
tions of my opponents. Of these last twelve books, the first four 
contain the origin of the two cities, the city of God and the city 


‘The City of God was begun in 413 A. D., and completed in 426. 

5 Hoe autem de civitate Dei grande opus tandem viginti duobus 
libris est terminatum. Quorum quinque primi eos refellunt, qui res 
humanas ita prosperari volunt, ut ad hoc multorum deorum cultum, 
quos pagani colere consuerunt, necessarium esse arbitrentur, et quia 
prohibetur, mala ista exoriri atque abundare contendunt. Sequentes 
autem quinque adversus eos loquuntur, qui fatentur haec mala nec 
defuisse umquam nec defutura mortalibus, et ea nunc magna, nunc 
parva locis temporibus personisque variari, sed deorum multorum 
cultum, quo eis sacrificatur, propter vitam post mortem futuram esse 
utilem disputant. His ergo decem libris duae istae vanae opiniones 
Christianae religioni adversariae refelluntur. Sed ne quisquam nos 
aliena tantum redarguisse, non autem nostra asseruisse reprehenderet, 
id agit pars altera operis huius, quae libris duodecim continetur, quam- 
quam, ubi opus est, et in prioribus decem quae nostra sunt asseramus et 
in duodecim posterioribus redarguamus adversa. Duodecim ergo libro- 
rum sequentium primi quattuor continent exortum duarum civitatum, 
quarum est una Dei, altera huius mundi; secundi quattuor excursum 
earum sive procursum; tertii vero, qui et postremi, debitos fines. 
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of this world, the second four their history or progress, and the 
third and last four their appointed ends.” 

These two quotations make it plain that the plan, as it was in 
St. Augustine’s mind at the very beginning when he was writing 
the first book, was practically the same as it was fourteen years 
later when the twenty-two books were completed and he was 
writing the Retractations. 

The plan as given in Book X. 32, differs little from that in 
I. 35, 36, but what concerns the first five books is more con- 
cisely stated, and Augustine says more definitely in which books 
the different topics have been, or will be treated. This is nat- 
ural, for while writing the first book, although he had the whole 
subject in view, yet he could hardly have known exactly the 
length of the subdivisions. He says in X. 32:° “In these ten 
books .. . I have refuted the objections of the ungodly, who 
prefer their gods to the founder of the holy city about which I 
undertook to treat. Of these ten books, the first five were writ- 
ten against those who think that the false gods ought to be 
worshipped on account of the advantages of the present life; 
the next five against those who think that the worship of the 
gods is beneficial for the life which is after death. Now I shall 
go on, as I promised that I would in the first book, . . . to say 
what I think ought to be said of the rise, progress, and deserved 
ends of the two cities...” Book XVIII, 1, is, in general, a 
repetition of this, with some additional details about the last 
twelve books, especially XI—X VIII.’ 

Aside from these references, the others are either incidental 
allusions, or they explain the purpose of one or two books rather 
than that of the work as a whole. Such references are found in: 


*Quapropter in decem istis libris . . . satisfecimus refutando con- 
tradictiones impiorum, qui conditori sanctae civitatis, de qua dis- 
putare instituimus, deos suos praeferunt. Quorum decem librorum 
quinque superiores adversus eos conscripti sunt, qui propter bona vitae 
huius deos colendos putant; quinque autem posteriores adversus eos, 
qui cultum deorum propter vitam, quae post mortem futura est, serv- 
andum existimant. Deinceps itaque, ut in primo libro polliciti sumus, 
de duarum civitatum, quas in hoc saeculo perplexas diximus invicemque 
permixtas, exortu et procursu et debitis finibus quod dicendum arbi- 
tror, quantum divinitus adiuvabor expediam. 

7 For a similar statement, cf. Letter CLXXXIV, written in 417, after 
Augustine had finished 13 books, and was preparing to write the next. 
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IT. 2, 29; IV. 1, 2; V. Preface, 12, 26; VI. Preface, 
1,12; VII. Preface, 1; VIII. 1, 27; IX. 1, 2, 23; XI. 1, 9; 
XIT. 1, 9; XIII. 1, 28; XIV. 1, 12; XV. 1, 27; XVI. 48; 
XVII. 1; XVIII. 54; XIX. 1, 28; XX. 1, 22, 30; XXI. 1, 
27; XXII. 1, 30. Evidently the author had a plan in mind, 
and was making a serious and steady effort to carry it out. 
While the details of this plan naturally became more definite, 
as Augustine progressed with his work, its essential structure 
remained the same from the beginning to the end, and could be 
reconstructed from these references alone without consulting 
the finished work itself. 


Books I—V were intended as a refutation of those who held 
that the false gods were to be worshipped for the sake of the 
blessings of this life. (I. 35, V. 26, VI. Preface, 12, X. 32, 
Retrac. II. 43.) Book I will answer the charges made against 
the Christian religion, that it was due to it and to the prohibi- 
tion of the worship of the false gods, that there fell upon Rome 
so many evils, in particular the sack of the city by the bar- 
barians under Alaric in 410 a. (II. 2, IV. 1.) Augustine 
seems to have proposed to himself in this book to give a general 
answer to his adversaries, which he would develop more fully 
and from different viewpoints in the following books, for he 
says in the last chapter, “ There are still certain things which 
ought to be said against those who refer the disasters of the 
Roman state to our religion, which forbade them to offer sac- 
rifices to their gods.” (I. 36.) Book JI will accordingly 
continue the argument against the enemies of the Christians 
by recounting a sufficient number of the disasters which befell 
Rome and its subject provinces before these sacrifices to the 
false gods were prohibited. (I. 36, II. 2.) It also shows, as 
Augustine remarks after its completion (III. 1), that the false 
gods took no steps to prevent the people who worshipped them 
from being overwhelmed by moral and spiritual evils, but rather 
aggravated their ruin. The evils recounted in Book II are the 
moral evils, and Book III will deal with the external and bodily 
evils which came upon Rome before the time of Christ (I. 36, 
III, 1, IV. 2), and will show that, with regard to the avert- 
ing of these, the demons had not the power they were believed 


to have. (II. 29.) 
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In I. 36, Augustine says, in sketching the plan, that after he 
has treated the external evils, he will go on to show what moral 
virtues of the Romans the true God deigned to consider for the 
increase of their empire; that he will make it clear why He did 
sg, and show that their false gods, instead of at all aiding them, 
greatly injured them by guile and deceit. In IV. 2 he repeats 
this, and states his intention of speaking chiefly of the increase 
of the Roman empire. This then is what we expect to be dis- 
cussed in Book IV. But later he says that in Book V he will 
show why God has seen fit to grant such extended and long- 
continued dominion to the Romans, and give additional proofs 
that this was not due to the false gods. (V. Preface, 12.) 
There is evidently a repetition or confusion of some sort here. 


Books VI—X are to be directed against those who hold that 
the false gods are to be worshipped, not for the present advan- 
tages of this life, but for those which are to be enjoyed after 
death. (I. 36, V. 26, X. 32, Retrac. II. 43.) Book VI will 
take up the argument (VI. 1), but Augustine realized from the 
beginning the greatness of this part of the work, for he said, 
referring to it in I. 36: “This, if I am not mistaken, will be 
the most difficult question to handle, and will be worthy of the 
most subtle arguments, for then we must dispute with the 
philosophers. ...” It is not surprising then, that one book 
on this subject is not sufficient, and at the end of VI he bids 
those who think that he has not disputed enough to show that 
this civil theology ought to be rejected, to attend to the next 
book, which will be added to this one. (VI. 12.) Again in the 
Preface and first chapter of Book VII, he says that those who 
are not convinced by the former books that eternal life is not 
attainable through the worship of false gods, must bear patiently 
with him, while in Book VII he brings forward additional 
proofs to convince those still obstinate in their depraved and 
ancient opinions hostile to true piety. (VII. Preface, 1.) 


Book VIII is intended to take up the matter with the philoso- 
phers whose opinions pertain to theology, especially with those 
who deny that one God should be worshipped for obtaining life 
after death, as well as for the goods of the present time, in a 
word, with the Platonists. (VIII. 1.) The question of the 
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“daemones”’,* whom the Platonists regarded as mediators 
between gods and men, forms an important part of the discus- 
sion. (IX. 1.) In Book IX Augustine will continue on the 
subject of divinities, examining whether there are some good, 
some wicked; and if so, whether the good divinities should not 
be worshipped for the attainment of eternal happiness. (VIII. 
27, 1X. 2.) Book X will show that good spirits desire that reli- 
gious worship be paid to God alone, by Whom they were created, 
and by Whose communications of Himself to them they were 
blessed. (1X. 23.) These ten books will complete the reply to 
the enemies of the City of God (XI. 1), for they will have 
refuted the objections of the ungodly who prefer their gods to 
the founder of this holy city. (X. 32.) 

In the following twelve books, the origin, progress, and 
deserved destinies of the two cities will be treated. (I. 35, 
X. 32, XI. 1, XIX. 1, Retrac. II. 43.) The first matter to be 
discussed, Book XI, is how the foundations of these two cities 
were originally laid in the difference that arose among the 
angels (XI. 1, XII. 1), and the Scriptures relating to this fact 
are explained. (XI. 9.) Then in Book XII Augustine will 
demonstrate that it is not incongruous to speak of a society com- 
posed of angels and men, and show that there are not four cities 
(two of angels, and two of men), but two, one composed of the 
good (angels and men) and one of the wicked (angels and men). 
(XII. 1.) In the same book he will speak of the origin of that 
part of the city which is gathered among mortal men (XII. 9) 
and dispose of the difficult problem of the origin of the world 
and the beginning of the human race. (XIII.1.) Book XIII 
will discuss the fall of the first man, and the propagation of 
human death. (XIII. 1.) In closing Book XIII, Augustine 
says that next he must discuss and solve the question as to 
how our first parents would have begotten children if they had 
remained sinless, as they were created. (XIII. 23.) Book XIV 
will also explain that there are two kinds of human society (the 
two cities), those who live according to the spirit, and those 
who live according to the flesh (XIV. 1), and show what it 


8 We have usually translated the difficult word “daemon” as “ divin- 
ity ’, excepting in a few places, where the context demanded another 


translation. 
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means to live according to the spirit, and what according to the 
flesh. (XIV. 2.) 

The purpose of the next four books is to give an account of 
the progress of the two cities, and attempt a history of their 
careers from the time of our first parents until all human 
generation shall cease. (XV. 1, Retrac. II. 43.) In Book XV 
this account will be begun (XV. 1), and the first age outlined 
(XVI. 43), including the history of both cities from the first 
man down to the flood. Augustine endeavors to show that the 
biblical narrative is true historically, and that its significance 
has a prophetic reference to the Church. (XV. 27.) In Book 
XVI he will trace the courses of the two cities subsequent to 
the deluge, which is the second and third ages in their history. 
(XV. 27, XVI. 43.) He gives the history of the City of God 
down to the reign of David (XVII. 1), but from the time of 
Abraham he drops the history of the earthly city to take it up 
later. (XVIII. 1.) Book XVII will continue the history of 
the City of God from David’s reign until the advent of Christ 
(XVIII. 1), rehearsing (within limits) what the prophets pre- 
dicted concerning the Messiah. (XVII. 1.) Book XVIII 
the writer must first take up the course of tk. a1‘ ‘ily city from 
the time of Abraham (XVIII. 1), and then iollow up the 
mortal courses of both cities to the end of the world. 
(XVIII. 54.) 

The last four books discuss the appointed ends of the two 
cities. (I. 35, X. 32, XI. 1, XIX. 1, Retrac. II. 43.) In Book 
XIX the reasons, on account of which men have attempted to 
make for themselves a happiness in this life, will be explained, 
and also the difference between the vain dreams which the phi- 
losophers offer, and the hope God gives us of eternal blessed- 
ness. (XIX.1.) Book XX will treat of the last judgment, by 
which the good pass to the supreme good, and the wicked to 
supreme evil (XIX. 28, XX. 22), and will prove from Scrip- 
ture that there certainly will be a last judgment. (XX. 1.) 
Book XXI will discuss thoroughly the nature of the punishment 
of the wicked, of both angels and men, when the two cities shall 
have reached their opposite ends, and it will refute the argu- 
ments of unbelievers who scoff at the idea of eternal punish- 
ment. (XX. 30, XXI. 1.) Finally the work will end with a 
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discussion in Book XXII of the eternal blessedness of the City 
of God. (XXII. 1.) 

Such, then, is the plan of the City of God as St. Augustine 
conceived it before he began the work, while writing it, and as it 
appeared to him when he looked back on it in after years. It 
seems to have been very clearly defined in his own mind, and, 
except for details, to have been ever present to him. There is 
no confusion nor contradiction save in the subject-matter of 
Books IV and V, and this we shall presently attempt to explain. 


II 


ANALYSIS OF THE “ City oF Gop” 


The twenty-two books of the City of God obviously fall into 
two groups: the first ten are a reply to the enemies of the 
Church, who blamed the Christians for the evils that befell 
Rome; the last twelve give an account of the origin, history, 
and different ends of the two cities. Of the first ten, the first 
five are an answer to those who held that the gods were to be 
worshipped for the advantages of the present life, while the sec- 


ond five are directed against those who worshipped them for 
the life to come. Of the last twelve, the first four treat of the 
origin of the two cities, the second four of their progress or 
history, and the third four of their appointed ends. 

This, in general, is the subject-matter of the work. The fol- 
lowing table shows the content of the City of God, and such 
material as, in our opinion, mars the plan, is indicated in a 
special manner, i. e., in bold-face type. 


Boox I 


Answer to charges made against Christian religion that it was due 
to it, and to the prohibition of worship of false gods, that evils fell 
upon Rome. 

Preface. Subject and purpose of work. 1p. 

Ce. 1-7. Pagans, instead of blaming Christian religion, should 
attribute to it clemency of barbarians never shown before, when false 
gods were worshipped. 8 pp. 

Ce. 8-12 and 14-15. Why God permitted the good as well as the 
wicked to suffer these apparent evils. 14 pp. 

C. 18. Reason why bodies should be buried whenever possible. 


pp. 
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Ce. 16-19, 25-26 and 28. Violation of Christian women not a real 
evil. Suicide not lawful to save virtue. Why God permitted this 
violation. 10 pp. 

Ce. 20-24 and 27. Suicide is never lawful, but in certain cases 
death may be inflicted without incurring the guilt of murder. 8 pp. 

Ce. 29-35. Answer to Romans who taunt the Christians, showing 
that it is the licentiousness and vice into which they have fallen that 
prompt these taunts. 6 pp. 

C. 36. Subject-matter of following books. 1 p. 

Total 4914 (40 + 934) pp. 


Boox II 


Continuation of argument against enemies of Christians; account of 
morai evils that befell Rome before time of Christ, showing that false 
gods did not help those who worshipped them, but aggravated their ruin. 

Ce. 1-3. Plan of Book II. Recapitulation of Book I. Sources of 
argument. 31, pp. 

Ce. 4-6. False gods never improved morals of their worshippers, but 
rather demanded immoral rites. 4 pp. 

Ce. 7-8. Answers foreseen objections. 2 pp. 

Ce. 9-13. By comparison with Greek practices, shows immorality of 
Roman gods, and inconsistency of Romans in scenic entertainments. 6 pp. 

Ce. 14-15. Inconsistency of Romans in their choice of gods. 3 pp. 

Ce. 16-20 and 20-25. Corruption of morals in Roman empire proving 


that false gods gave their worshippers no laws, no rule of life, no moral 
precepts, nor did they preserve them from evil. 16 pp. 

C. 21. Cicero’s account of immorality of Roman state. 4 pp. 

Ce. 26-29. Pagan worship contrasted with the Christian religion, 
which A. exhorts all to adopt. 6 pp. 

Total 444% (3714 + 7) pp. 


Boox III 


Account of external disasters that occurred before the time of Christ, 
which the pagan gods were unable to prevent. 

C. 1. Purpose of Books II and III. 1p. 

Ce. 2-3 and 5-7. Destruction of Troy; answers those who said it was 
sent as a deserved punishment, by pagan gods. 6 pp. 

C. 4. Varro’s opinion that it is useful for states that men feign to 
be offspring of gods. % p. 

C. 8 Shows foolishness of entrusting Rome to Trojan gods. ™%p. 

Ce. 9-13. Helplessness of false gods, individually and collectively. 7 pp. 

Ce. 14-24 and 26-29. Disasters (wars especially) in Rome before time 
of Christ. 29 pp. 

C.in 21. Asiatic luxury. 4% p. 

C. 25. Utter inconsistency of building temple of Concord on scene of 


massacres. 1p. 
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Ce. 30-31. Logical conclusion—that it is absurd to attribute present 
evils to Christian religion. 3 p. 
Total 4844 (46 + 2%) pp. 


Boox IV 


Extent of Roman empire (not a real blessing) is not to be attributed 
to false gods, but to one true God. 

Ce. 1-2. Recapitulation of Books I, II, III; purpose of Book IV. 3 pp. 

Ce. 3-6. Extent of Roman empire not a real blessing. 5 pp. 

Ce. 7-11, 14, 17-25, 27-30. Rise and fall of empires can be attributed 
neither to Jove nor to multitude of lesser gods (of which Felicity alone, 
if she were a goddess, would be worthy of worship). 27 pp. 

Ce. 12-13. The opinion of those who hold that the world and man are 
parts of God. 1% pp. 

C. 15. Whether men should not worship the injustice of the enemy, 
since it aids them to obtain wider rule themselves. 1p. 

C. 16. Why the Temple of Quiet was built outside the gates. %%4p. 

C. 26. Immorality of scenic plays demanded by gods. (Example.) 
1% pp. 

Ce. 31-34. Rise and fall of empires in the hands of the one true God. 
44, pp. 

Total 44 (3914 + 434) pp. 


Book V 


Extent of Roman empire not due to Fate, but granted by God, in 
His Wisdom and Providence, as a reward perhaps for the natural virtues 
of the Romans. 

Preface. Purpose of Book V. %%p. 

Ce. 1-7. Supposed manifestations of Fate by position of stars, all a 
deception of astrologers. Extent of empire not due to Fate. 11 pp. 

C. 8. Fate in sense of causes dependent on Will of God. 1p. 

Ce, 9-11. Foreknowledge of God, and freedom of man’s will. 8% pp. 

Cc. 12-13 and 15-19. Natural virtues of Romans, of which extent of 
empire was a reward. Christians look for reward in next life. 17 pp. 

C. 14. Christians should not seek human praise, but give all glory 
to God. 2pp. 

C. 19. Difference between true glory and desire of domination. 1p. 

C. 20. It is shameful for virtues to serve human glory. 1% pp. 

Ce. 21-26. Duration and issues of wars due to the Wisdom and Provi- 
dence of God, Whose Justice will be recognized in eternity. 91% pp. 

Total 52 (39 + 13) pp. 
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Book VI 


False gods not to be worshipped for the sake of life after death. 
Three kinds of theology. Mythical theology. 

Preface. Recapitulation of first 5 books. 1 p. 

C. 1. Draws conclusion from preceding books, that if the gods are 
unable to give earthly kingdoms, they cannot give heavenly. 3% pp. 

Ce. 2-9. Discussion of Varro’s opinion of the gods; his mythical, 
physical and civil theology, from which there is no hope of eternal life. 
18% pp. 

C. in 9. Special offices assigned to the gods. 1% pp. 

C. 10. Seneca’s opinion of civil theology. 3 pp. 

C. 11. Seneca’s opinion of the religion of the Jews. 1p. 

C. 12. Draws conclusion—false gods not to be worshipped on account 
of the life after death. 14 pp. 

Total 30 (27% + 2%) pp. 


Book VII 


Further proof that false gods (in particular, select gods of civil 
theology) are not to be worshipped for life after death. 

Preface. Purpose of Book. %% p. 

Ce. 1-4. Select gods of civil theology—who they were, and incon- 
sistency of selection. 7 pp. 

Ce. 5-10 and 13-28. Physical interpretations as given by Varro; their 
absurdity and inconsistency. Such worship not of avail for obtaining 
eternal life. 291% pp. 

Ce. 11-12, Surnames of Jupiter. 2%% pp. 

Ce. 29-33. Christians’ belief in one God, contrasted with this pagan 
worship. 44% pp. 

Ce. 34-35. Varro’s story about the books of Numa, who practiced 
hydromancy. pp. 

Total 4714 (414% + 6) pp. 


Boox VIII 


Whether natural theology can lead men to eternal life. Question of 
“ daemones.” 

C. 1. Purpose and subject-matter of book. 1% pp. 

Ce. 2-5. Two schools of philosophy; Italic and Ionic (to time of 
Plato, whose philosophy is preferred). 8 pp. 

Cc. 6-8. Discussion of Plato’s philosophy, physical, rational, and 
moral. 41% pp. 

Ce. 9-10 and 12-13. Platonic philosophy compared to Christian faith. 
4%, pp. 

C. 11. Whether or not Plato had read Scriptures. 2 pp. 

C. in 12, Why Platonists are preferred to other philosophers. % p. 
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Ce. 14-18 and 20-22. Platonists’ division of rational beings into gods, 
divinities, and men. Nature and rank of the divinities. 11 pp. 

C. 19. Discussion of magic art. 2 pp. 

Ce. 23-24 and 26-27. Teaching of Hermes about gods, contrasted with 
Christian teaching. 111, pp. 

C. in 24. Inconsistency of teaching of Hermes. 2 pp. 

C. 25. How we should resemble the good angels. %p. 

Total 48 (41+ 7) pp. 


Book IX 


Further discussion of “.daemones ”, proving that the worship of good 
divinities cannot lead to eternal life. 

Ce. 1-2. Recapitulation of VIII and argument of IX. 2 pp. 

Ce. 3 and 7-8. Nature of divinities. Good as well as wicked subject 
to passions. 4 pp. 

Ce. 4-5. Opinions of Peripatetics and Stoics about passions; Christian 
view of passions. 5 pp. 

C. 6. Divinities subject to mental emotions. % p. 

C.in 8. Apuleius’s distinction between gods, divinities,and men. p. 

Ce. 9-10, 12-13, and 15-19. Good divinities considered as mediators 
between gods and men. Christ, the true Mediator. 13% pp. 

C. 11. Whether souls of men become divinities after death. %p. 

C.14. Whether men, though mortal, can enjoy eternal blessedness. % p. 

Ce. 20-22. Of the knowledge which divinities possess. 3 pp. 

C. 23. The name “god” as applied to angels, men, and demons. 
2% pp. 

Total 32 (25 + 7) pp. 


Book X 


The good angels wish God alone to receive latreia worship. 

Ce. 1-4 and 7. Worship is due to one God, as Christian faith teaches. 
pp. 

C.in 1, Explanation of terms: Aarpela, Opnoxeia, eboéBea. 2 pp. 

Ce. 5-6. It is profitable to man to offer sacrifices to God, although 
God does not need them. 4% pp. 

Ce. 8-9 and 11-13. Miracles wrought by God through ministry of 
angels contrasted with illicit arts connected with worship of demons. 
pp. 

C. 10. Absurdity of theurgy. 1% pp. 

Ce. 14-20. Reasons for worshipping and offering sacrifices to one God 
only, for blessings of this life and of the next. 91% pp. 

C. in 15. God’s appearance and words to the patriarchs. %p. 

Ce. 21-32. Power of demons over saints, and how overcome according 
to Porphyry’s teaching, and how according to Christ’s. 27 pp. 

Total 60 (2414 + 3514) pp. 
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Book XI 


Origin of the two cities in the difference that arose among the angels. 

C. 1. Subject of second part of this work. 1% pp. 

Ce. 2-3. Sources of our knowledge of God. 2 pp. 

Ce. 4-8. Creation of world in time, without any change in God. 
TY, pp. 

Ce. 9, 11, 13-17, 19-21 and 23-24. Creation of angels; when created, 
their nature, rank among creatures. Explanation of Scripture texts 
relating to this. 16 pp. 

C. 10. Nature of God, in Whom substance and quality are identical. 
3 pp. 

C. 12. Comparison of righteous man’s blessedness here on earth, 
with that of first parents in Paradise. 1 p. 

C. 18. Antithesis—good shows more plainly set against evil. 1p. 

C. 22. Refutes those who say there is some natural evil. 2 pp. 

Cc. 25-28. Images of Trinity found in divisions of philosophy; in 
human nature. Our knowledge and love of existence. 7 pp. 

C. 29. Knowledge angels have of God and of creatures. 1 p. 

Ce. 30-31. Perfection of numbers 6 and 7. 2% pp. 

Ce, 32-34. Other opinions about creation of angels. 5 pp. 

Total 4914 (33 + 16%) pp. 


Book XII 


Origin of the two cities (continued); good angels and good men, bad 
angels and bad men. Origin of human race. 

Ce. 1-9. Enemies of God (whether angels or men) so by their own 
will. All natures, irrational, rational, and angelic, are good in them- 
selves. 141% pp. 

Ce. 10-12, 14-15 and 18. Origin of the world; its age; creation of 
human beings, implying no change in the Creator. 9% pp. 

C. 18. Answers those who ask why man was not created at an 
earlier age. 2 pp. 

Ce. 16-17. Whether God always had creatures over whom to exercise 
sovereignty; explanation of expression “eternal times.” 4% pp. 

Ce. 19-20. Refutes those who say infinity cannot be comprehended by 
God; what is meant by “ages of ages.” 2% pp. 

C. 21. Human soul will not return to earth in periodic revolutions. 
4 pp. 

Ce. 22-24. Human race descended from Adam; human soul the image 
of God. 2% pp. 

Ce. 25-27. Angels are not creators of souls nor of bodies. 4 pp. 

C. 28. In creation of the first man, foundation of the two cities 
laid. 1p. 

Total 441% (351% + 9) pp. 
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Book XIII 


Fall of first man and propagation of human death. 

C. 1. Purpose and subject of this book. % p. 

Ce. 2-6 and 8. Death, bodily and spiritual. Bodily, a punishment. 
It is good for the good, evil for the evil. 7% pp. 

C. 7 Death of martyrs takes the place of baptism. 1 p. 

Ce. 9-11. Exact moment of death. 5% pp. 

Ce. 12-15. Death the result of Adam’s sin. 3% pp. 

Ce. 16-19. Nature of human bodies; refutes those who say that 
blessedness of soul consists in being freed from body; that bodies cannot 
be eternal. 9 pp. 

Ce. 20 and 22-23. Spiritualized bodies more perfect: than those of our 
first parents. 7 pp. 

C. 21. Paradise to be understood in both allegorical and historical 
sense. 114 pp. 

C. in 24. Explanation of Scripture texts. 6 pp. 

C. 24. Summary of argument and purpose of next book. 1% pp. 

Total 43 (29 + 14) pp. 


Book XIV 


Consequences of man’s sin. Living according to the flesh, and accord- 
ing to the spirit. 

Ce. 1-5. Difference in the two cities; one according to flesh, other 
according to spirit. 81% pp. 

C. 4, Explanation of term “caro”. 1% pp. 

Ce. 6-10. Man’s will and his passions. 8 pp. 

C. 7. Use of terms “amor” and “ dilectio” in Holy Scripture. 1% pp. 

Ce. 8-9. Stoics’ view of passions; Christian view. 5 pp. 

Ce. 11-15. Nature of Adam’s sin; its cause and punishment. 11 pp. 

Ce. 16-24 and 26. Concupiscence, the result of sin. Without sin, will 
would have had body and passions under perfect control. 16 pp. 

C. 25. Man cannot enjoy perfect happiness in this life. 1p. 

Ce. 27-28. Fall of angels and of men did not disturb God’s eternal 
designs. Difference in spirit of the two cities. 2 pp. 

Total 54% (451% +9) pp. 


Book XV 


History of the two cities from the first man down to the flood. 

C. 1. Purpose of this book. 1 p. 

Ce. 1-8. The two cities: Abel belonged to city of God, which is really 
in next life, only typified here (as in Isaac); Cain, a fratricide (like 
Romulus later), belonged to city of the world. 15%, pp. 
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Ce. 9 and 10-15. Discussion about the great age and gigantic stature 
of Antediluvians. 1144 and 15 pp. 

Ce, 16-21. Marriage custom; significance of names; genealogy of 
Cain and of Seth up to the deluge. 14 pp. 

C. in 20. Significance of the number 11. 1p. 

C. 22-27. The deluge: its cause, explanation of Scripture; historical 
and figurative meaning of the ark. 14 pp. 

Total 62 (46 + 16) pp. 


Book XVI 


History of the two cities from Noah to Abraham. Of city of God 
alone from Abraham to Kings. Explanation of prophecies and figures 
of Christ. 

Ce. 1-4, 7-8 and 10. History of both cities from Noah to Abraham. 
17% pp. 

Ce. 5-6. Explanation of Scriptural expressions. 2% pp. 

C. 9. Whether we are to believe in Antipodes. 1 pp. 

C. 11. Origin of name “Hebrew”, and whether Hebrew was the 
original language. 3% pp. 

Ce. 12-24, 26 and 28-30. History of the two cities during time of 
Abraham. Promises made to him. 27 pp. 

C. 25. Sarah’s handmaid Hagar. 1p. 

C. 27. Why male infants perished without circumcision. 1% pp. 

Ce. 31-37. History during time of Isaac. 10%, pp. 

Ce. 38-42. History during time of Jacob. 8 pp. 

C. 43. Times of Moses, Joshua, Judges, and Kings. 3 pp. 

Total 754% (66 + 9%) pp. 


Book XVII 


Course of city of God from David to Christ. Interpretation of prophe- 
cies in books of Kings, Psalms, and Solomon. 

Ce. 1-3. Prophetic age, from Samuel to return from Babylonian 
captivity. 6 pp. 

Ce. 4-8 and 13. Prophecies before time of David. Hannah and 
Samuel. 25 pp. 

Ce. 9-12, 89th psalm compared to prophecy in Book of Samuel. Full 
explanation of this psalm. 8 pp. 

Ce. 14-19. Prophecies of David. 11 pp. 

Ce. 20-24. History from time of Solomon until Christ. 9 pp. 

Total 59 (51 + 8) pp. 


Book XVIII 


History of both cities from Abraham to end of world. 
C. 1. Recapitulation of first 17 books; purpose of Book XVIII. 1p. 
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Ce. 2-16 and 19-26. Courses of both cities from Abraham to Baby- 
lonian captivity. 30 pp. 

C. 9. How Athens received its name. 1p. 

C. 10. Naming of Areopagus. % p. 

Ce. 17-18. Transformation of men into birds and beasts. 3% pp. 

Ce. 27-36. Prophecies concerning Christ and the Church from Hosea 
to Malachi; those contained in Book of Esdras. 2014 pp. 

Ce. 37-41. Comparison of prophetic records with those of pagan 
philosophy, in age and reliability. Discord of philosophy, concord of 
Scriptures. 8% pp. 

Ce. 42-44, Translation of Scriptures into Greek, the Septuagint. 5 pp. 

Ce, 45-54. History of the two cities from Babylonian captivity to 
end of world. 21 pp. 

Total 904% (72 + 18) pp. 


Book XIX 


Appointed ends of the two cities; difference between happiness sought 
in this life, and that of heaven. 

Ce. 1-3. Supreme good according to Varro’s De Philosophia. 10 pp. 

Ce. 4-9. Christian idea of supreme good; it is to be found in next 
life; miseries of this. 14 pp. 

Ce. 10-15, 17 and 20. Reward in next life, eternal peace; in what 
true peace consists. Sought in this life, but found only in the next. 
15 pp. 

C. in 12. Story of the Giant Cacus. 1p. 

C. 16. Advice to rulers to govern with equity. 1p. 

C. 18. Uncertainty of “New Academy”. 1p. 

C. 19. Customs of dress and modes of life of the Christians. 1% pp. 

Ce. 21-24, Concerning Cicero’s De Republica; according to Cicero’s 
definition, there never was a Roman state. 11% pp. 

Ce. 25-27. True peace and happiness: practice of Christian virtue 
here, beatific vision hereafter. 3 pp. 

C. 28. End of the wicked. 1p. 

Total 59 (43 + 16) pp. 


Book XX 


The Last Judgment. 

Ce, 1-3. Definition; God’s judgments in general. 5 pp. 

Ce. 4-12 and 14-20. Proofs of last judgment from the New Testa- 
ment—our Lord’s words, Apocalypse, St. Peter, St. Paul. 431% pp. 

C. 18. Whether the persecution of antichrist should be reckoned in 
the “ Millennium ” of St. John. 2 pp. 

Ce. 21-25 and 27-29. Proofs of last judgment from Old Testament. 
(Isaias, Daniel, David, Malachi.) 211, pp. 
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C. 26. What is meant by expression, sacrifices shall be pleasing to 
God “as in the primitive days and as in former years.” 3pp. 

C. 30. In Old Testament Christ is not explicitly mentioned at judg- 
ment, but “Lord God” means Christ. 6%, pp. 

Total 8114 (7612 + 5) pp. 


Book XXI 


End of the city of the world, eternal punishment. 

C. 1. Purpose of this book, and reason why it precedes book on end 
of city of God. 1p. 

Ce. 2-8. Proves that bodies can live in eternal fire. 20 pp. 

Ce. 9-13. Hell: nature and justice of its eternal punishment. 8% pp. 

Ce. 14-16. Sufferings and struggles of this life, an atonement for sin, 
and a reminder that we are made for the next. 4% pp. 

Ce. 17-27. False opinions about hell stated and refuted. 314% pp. 

Total 6542 (61 + 4%) pp. 


Book XXII 


Heaven, the end of the city of God. 

Ce. 1-3. Angels and men created for eternal life in heaven. Promises 
in Old Testament. 4 pp. 

C. in 2. God’s will unchangeable. 1p. 

Ce. 4-5, 7 and 9-11. Resurrection of bodies. 9 pp. 

C.6. Motives of Romans for believing their founder, Romulus, a god, 
contrasted with those of Christians for believing in resurrection of 
Christ. 4 pp. 

C. 8 Long list of miracles proving divinity of Christ. 16 pp. 

C. 10. Miracles worked through intercession of saints. 1% pp. 

Ce. 12-21. Questions about resurrection considered and answered. 
15% pp. 

Ce. 22-24. This life with its miseries and blessings contrasted with 
life to come. 8 and 5 pp. 

Ce. 25-28. False opinions about resurrection. 6 pp. 

Cc. 29-30. Eternal happiness of city of God. 13 pp. 

Total 83 (5544 + 27%) pp. 


III 


How St. AuGusTINE CoNFoRMS TO His PLAN oF THE “ CITY 
oF Gop” 


The preceding table shows that St. Augustine, in writing the 
City of God conformed to his original plan in its main outlines. 
The work turned out to be just what he intended it to be from 
the beginning, and each book fulfills in general its definite part 
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in the development of the whole. But we also see that St. 
Augustine writes in a rambling, leisurely style. He reaches his 
end indeed, but only after frequent pauses on the way, and sev- 
eral wanderings from the main road into circuitous by-paths. 
His goal is ever before him, and he keeps pushing on towards 
it, but he seems to take it as a matter of course that he will 
stop now and again to answer supposed objections, to give 
numerous examples, and to explain difficulties, even if they are 
foreign to his theme. Out of the 1220 Teubner pages of the 
City of God, about 247 (one fifth of the whole) contain material 
which has no immediate or essential connection with the sub- 
ject. It may seem to some that there are other pages which 
ought to be added to these 247. The matter is, of course, to 
some extent subjective. We have marked only those parts which 
seem clearly to be defects in the plan. 


These defects may be grouped into the following six classes: 

1) We find that St. Augustine often digresses to give expla- 
nations to the Christians on some point of doctrine or morals. 
Such chapters generally amount to short sermons, which, though 
interesting and instructive, do not contribute to the development 
of the plan. 

2) Again we have expositions of pagan views and customs. 
Sometimes these are necessary to make the preceding or follow- 
ing matter intelligible, but often they are uncalled-for devia- 
tions from the subject. 

3) Augustine makes a constant effort to be clear and con- 
vincing. As a result of this, we find here and there super- 
fluous arguments added after the proof is really complete. These 
indicate lack of finish in Augustine’s workmanship. 

4) Sometimes, too, he becomes prolix (prolixitati, IV. 34) 
as he himself remarks, and we have discussions and illustrations, 
apt and useful, but too long and detailed for a perfectly devel- 
oped theme. 

5) We find repetitions in the City of God, but they are not 
very frequent considering the length of the work. We have 
examples of parts of chapters repeated, but rarely of whole 
chapters. 

6) Lastly, St. Augustine reveals a fondness for the symboli- 
cal meaning of words, especially of numbers. Often these 
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explanations are too brief to mar the plan, but at times they 
assume larger proportions and become serious defects. 


Examples of the first class, instructions to the Christians, are 
quite numerous: I. 13, V. 14, 19-20, VIII. 19, 25, IX. 5, 14, 
X. 5, 6, XI. 10, 12, 25-28, XIII. 7, 21, XIV. 25, XVI. 27, 
XVIII. 42-44, XIX. 16, 19, XXI. 14-16. Often they seem to 
be, though not just necessary, yet very pertinent, in order that 
Augustine’s views may be entirely clear and not misinterpreted 
by the reader. This is the case in I. 13, and V. 14, 19-20. In 
I. 12 Augustine has stated, in answer to the taunts of the 
Romans, that those Christians whose bodies were denied burial 
in the sack of Rome, suffered thereby absolutely no injury. 
Then in chapter 13 he goes on to explain that, in spite of the 
truth of what he said in 12, the bodies of Christians ought, 
whenever possible, to have proper burial, as this is a mark of 
respect that we owe to the dead. Again, in Book V, Augustine 
has pointed out in chapter 12 that perhaps God had granted 
dominion to the Romans as a reward for their natural virtues, 
and among these he seems to include love of praise (13). 
Therefore, lest he be misunderstood, he takes pains to explain 
in 14 and in 19-20 that the virtue which should characterize 
Christians is humility, and that they ought to give all glory 
to God; he also shows (19) the difference between love of glory 
and desire of dominion (of which Nero is an example) and 
concludes that it is shameful for virtues to serve human 
glory (20). 

In Book VIII, Augustine pauses in the midst of his treat- 
ment of the “daemones” to expose the impiety of magic art, 
and to warn the Christians against it (19). So in Book IX, 
while he is discussing whether or not the good divinities are 
subject to mental emotions, he takes the opportunity to set forth 
the Christian view of the passions in chapter 5, which, though 
not directly connected with the subject, suggests itself naturaily 
at this point to both writer and reader. 

In IX. 14, the question whether man can be happy in this 
life, arises out of the preceding discussion of the blessedness of 
the divinities. In IX. 12 the same question is asked, and here 
it is also answered. The subject of Book XIII. 1-6 is the evil 
of death. Chapter 7, which explains that the death of the 
Christian martyrs takes the place of baptism, seems at first to 
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be altogether irrelevant to the subject. But from Augustine’s 
own words (at the end of 7) we understand why he inserted it— 
to show that even for the martyrs, death is in itself an evil, and 
only becomes a good by the use they make of it. 

Book XIII. 21 and XVIII. 42-44 both refer to the Bible, and 
admonish the Christians to hold it in great reverence. XIII. 
21, which explains that Paradise as described in the Bible may 
be interpreted allegorically, but must also be accepted histori- 
cally, is not directly related to the argument, but it gives weight 
to what was said in the preceding chapter about the perfection 
of body that our first parents possessed. In XVIII. 42-44, 
Augustine recounts the circumstances under which the Scrip- 
tures were translated into Greek, and he commends the authority 
of the translation. These chapters follow naturally 27-41, 
which treat of the prophecies contained in Holy Scripture, still 
they are not a definite part of the plan. 

Book XIX discusses the appointed ends of the two cities. A 
bit of wholesome advice to rulers (16) is cleverly wedged in 
between a chapter on man’s free will (15) and one on the joys 
of peace (17). In chapter 19 of the same book, Augustine 
deviates from the subject again, to impress upon his readers 
that it is not the dress or mode of life that makes a man a Chris- 
tian, but rather conformity to God’s commandments. Hell, the 
nature of its punishment, is treated in Book XXI. In chapters 
14 and 15 Augustine turns aside to consider the troubles and 
temptations of this present life, and encourages the Christians 
to bear with patience the former, and to struggle with courage 
against the latter, if they wish to avoid eternal misery. Instruc- 
tions of the same type are found in VIII. 25, XI. 10, 25-28, 
XIV. 25, and XVI. 27. 

All these digressions seem to arise from Augustine’s eagerness 
to instruct the Christians in matters concerning which he 
believed them to be ignorant or in doubt, or to admonish them 
to the practice of virtue. They are defects inasmuch as they 
are obvious departures from the main subject. We find other 
chapters in the City of God which contain similar instructions, 
but they pertain directly to the argument, and, of course, are 
not included with these which mar the plan. For example, in 
II. 29, St. Augustine discourses of the beauty of Christianity in 
contrast to the revolting licentiousness of pagan worship, and 
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he exhorts all to embrace it. But this is a real addition to the 
main argument that the pagan gods are not worthy of worship. 

The second class of defects in the plan is closely related to 
the first, as it also comprises explanations that are departures 
from the main line of argument. (III. 4, 8, in 21, 25, IV. 12, 
13, 15, 16, VI. 11, VII. 11, 12, IX. 4, 11, X. 10, XIII. 9-11, 
XVI. 9, 11, XVIII. 9, 10, 17, 18, 37-41, XIX. 18, XXII. 6.) 
However, Augustine’s object in them is not so much to instruct 
the Christians as to expose the falsity of his enemies’ views, 
and to show the inconsistency of their customs. In a few 
instances, he deliberately pauses to reflect aloud, as it were, on 
some absurd practice of the pagans. This is the case in Book III. 
8, when he comments on the foolishness of the Romans in entrust- 
ing their city to the helpless Trojan gods, and also in 25, when 
he remarks the utter inconsistency of building a temple of Con- 
cord on the scene of seditions and massacres. Again in VII. 
11 and 12, he ridicules the many surnames given to Jupiter to 
indicate his numerous offices—Victor, Impulsor, Stator, etc., 
and even Pecunia, on account of his riches. Other digressions 
of this same kind are found in IV. 12, 13, 15, 16, and X. 10. 
They are really side-thrusts at the Romans, and do not help the 
argument. 

In Book III. 2-3 Augustine shows that the fall of Troy could 
not have been a punishment sent by the gods on account of the 
adultery of Paris, for these very gods themselves committed 
adultery, and he cites as examples Venus (wife of Vulcan) and 
mother of Aeneas by Anchises, and Romulus son of Mars and a 
vestal virgin. Then to prevent his readers from thinking that 
these myths about the parentage of Aeneas and Romulus are 
true, he breaks off in chapter 4 to quote Varro’s opinion to the 
contrary, thereby proving that not even the Romans themselves 
believed in them. In chapter 21, there is a short paragraph 
telling that Asiatic luxury was introduced into Rome during the 
period which Sallust had described as the best. Augustine him- 
self notes this little digression and gives the reason for it in the 
same chapter. In VI. 10, Augustine, after speaking of how 
Seneca censured the civil theology of the Romans, adds in chap- 
ter 11 this philosopher’s opinion of the Jewish religion. The 
only connection that this has with the main subject (the worship 
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of the false gods) is Seneca’s observation that the Jews knew the 
reason for their rites, and this could not be said of the Romans. 

Twice in Book IX Augustine leaves his theme to dwell on 
certain pagan views. In chapter 4 he takes up the opinions of 
the Peripatetics and of the Stoics concerning the passions, and in 
11 the teaching of the Platonists that the souls of men, when 
disembodied, become demons. We find in Book XIII, which 
treats of death, a good many paradoxical statements about the 
exact moment of death, and whether a man can be alive and dead 
at the same time. (9,10, 11.) These seem to arise rather from a 
confusion of terms than from any real difference of opinions. 

‘Chapter 9 of Book XVI is an interesting argument proving 
that the existence of Antipodes is altogether incredible. This 
conclusion was quite in accord with the scientific opinions of 
the times. The reason why the topic is introduced here is 
that Augustine wanted to account for all men living at the 
time of the deluge. We find another incorrect statement in 
chapter 11—that the name Hebrew comes from Heber and that 
Hebrew was the original language spoken before the confusion 
of tongues at Babel. However, as Rickaby remarks, “ Errors 
of this kind are not to be imputed to St. Augustine, but to the 
age in which he lived.” ® 

In Book XVIII there are several breaks in the narration of 
the history of the two cities; in chapters 9 and 10, Augustine 
discusses the naming of Athens and of the Areopagus (accord- 
ing to Varro’s account) ; in 17 he examines Varro’s story about 
the transformation of the companions of Ulysses into beasts, 
and in 18 he investigates whether or not man can be so trans- 
formed by the power of demons. In 37-41 he proves that in 
spite of statements to the contrary, the prophetic records in 
Scripture (which he has just been quoting) are more ancient 
and reliable than any fount of gentile philosophy, and he shows 
the discord of philosophic opinions in contrast to the concord 
of the canonical Scriptures. None of these explanations and 
side-remarks pertain strictly to the history that Augustine is 
giving, and so are defects in the plan. 

Chapter 18 of Book XIX treats of the uncertainty, which, 
according to Varro, is characteristic of the New Academy. The 
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reason for the introduction of this topic here is to show that 
peace, the end of the City of God, is to be found, not in doubt, 
but in the certainty of Christian faith, In Book XXII Au- 
gustine offers, as one of the chief arguments in favor of our 
own resurrection, the miracle of Christ’s resurrection and as- 
cension. In chapter 6 he digresses to contrast the motives that 
Christians have for believing in the divinity of Christ, with 
those of the Romans in worshipping Romulus as a god. 

Practically all of the digressions which we have noted in this 
second class of defects treat of some pagan view, either to refute 
it or to confirm it. As in the case of those included in the 
first class, it is chiefly the fact that they are only loosely con- 
nected with the subject that makes them defects in the plan. 

Class III consists of unnecessary arguments added to the 
proof. (I. 20-24, II. 14, 15, V. 9, 10, 11, VII. 34, 35, VIII. 11, 
X. 21-32, XI. 22, XIT. 12, XIII. 24.) Sometimes they seem 
to result from an over-anxiety on the part of the author to 
convince his readers. For example, in Book I sufficient proof 
has been given in chapters 17 and 19 that it is unlawful to 
commit suicide even to save one’s virtue, and the example of 
Lucretia has been aptly cited. But Augustine is not yet satis- 
fied, and he goes on in 20-24 and in 27 to offer further evidence. 
We find instances of this same defect in II. 14-15, and in 
VIII. 11, but in these two latter cases, the arguments are even 
more uncalled-for and remote from the subject. 

Sometimes these additional proofs seem to have come to Au- 
gustine as after-thoughts. Varro’s story about the sacred books 
of Numa in VII. 34-35 exemplifies this. After Augustine has 
finished his argument that one God is to be worshipped instead 
of the many false gods of the pagans, he relates how, when 
the books were discovered in which Numa, under the influence 
of hydromancy, had written the causes of the sacred rites of 
the Romans, the Senate, instead of preserving them, ordered 
them to be burned. It adds little to the proof, and the argu- 
ment would have been complete without it. The same is true 
of XIII. 24. 

Again, Augustine occasionally goes out of his way to answer 
objections. If these objections are reasonable and suggest them- 
selves naturally, they do not mar the plan, but we have ex- 
amples of exaggerated difficulties that it seems a waste of time 
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to discuss. In XII. 12, after treating of the origin of the 
world, Augustine endeavors to answer those who ask why man 
was not created at an earlier date. He himself recognizes the 
futility of such a debate, for he.says that “no matter at what 
earlier or later period man had been created, this controversy 
about the commencement of the world’s history would have pre- 
cisely the same difficulties as it has now.” V. 9-11 and XI. 22 
are similar examples. 

Books X. 21-32 is the longest continuous digression in the 
twenty-two books, covering as it does, about twenty-seven 
Teubner pages. It treats in general of the power demons 
possess over the human soul, and how they are to be overcome 
according to the Platonists’ teaching, and how according to 
Christian teaching. It is certainly a digression from the main 
subject of the book (that good divinities desire latreia worship 
to be paid to God alone) and we have included it in this third 
class of defects, because Augustine seems to have intended it 
as an additional argument against the false gods. However, 
insofar as in it he explains Porphyry’s doctrine concerning the 
purification of the soul, it belongs to the second class, and as 
it also instructs the Christians how to resist the wiles of evil 
spirits, it might have been placed in class I. 

As we said, Augustine goes into useless details, and we have 
discussions which, if they were brief, would fit into the plan 
very well, but on account of their unnecessary length, become 
real defects, composing class IV. (II. 21, VIII. 24, XII. 16, 
XV. 10-15, XVI. 9-12, XIX. 12, XX. 13, 26, XXII. 8.) Proba- 
bly the best example of this is in the last book, where, in 
chapter 8, the fact of miracles is offered as a proof of the di- 
vinity of Christ. To show that miracles are not a thing of 
the past, but are still obtained by those who pray with faith, 
Augustine relates in detail the occurrence of twenty-five miracles 
that had taken place in his own day, and had either been wit- 
nessed by himself personally or by some friend of his. The 
argument is good, and the number adds to its weight, but it 
does not pertain immediately to the subject, and it is decidedly 
too long. Another example is II. 21, where, after having dis- 
cussed the corruption of morals in Rome in the preceding 
chapters, Augustine goes into detail about Cicero’s opinion of 
the Roman state. This digression might also be classed in III, 
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as it is an additional argument after the proof is complete, 
but what is most irregular is its length. 

While relating the history of the two cities from Adam to 
the Flood in XV, Augustine takes up the great age and gigantic 
stature of the Antediluvians in 10-15. This is not altogether 
irrelevant to the subject, and if one or two paragraphs only 
were devoted to it, would not seem a defect in the plan. But 
the discussion is spread out over fifteen Teubner pages. Other 
less striking examples that may be included in this class are 
VIII. 24, an explanation of the teaching of Hermes; XII. 16, 
an examination into the question as to whether or not God 
always had creatures over whom to exercise sovereignty; XVII. 
9-12, a detailed commentary on the eighty-ninth psalm; XIX. 
12, the story of the Giant Cacus; and XX. 13, 26, the inter- 
pretation of passages from Scripture. 

The fifth class of defects consists of repetitions. (III. 8, 
IV. 15, 26, VI. 9, VIII. 12, TX. 6, 8, X. 15, XVI. 25, XIX. 
21-24, XXII. 2, 10). These sometimes arise from the neces- 
sity of recalling something in a former book that pertains to 
the subject at hand, sometimes from a desire to give emphasis 
to a fact. They are not very frequent, and when they do occur, 
we find that usually new material is introduced together with 
the old, or that the matter is treated from a different point of 
view. For instance, in Book II chapter 8 ff. Augustine has 
discussed fully the immorality of the scenic plays, and the 
wickedness of gods who would demand such worship. He reverts 
to the subject several times again, notably in IV. 26, but here 
he inserts the story of Titus Latinus not given in II, which 
adds weight to the statement. In Book IX, chapter 8 repeats 
some of what was said in VIII. 14, 16 about Apuleius’s opinion 
of the divinities, but whereas in VIII the main purpose is to 
explain the nature and rank of these divinities, the point stressed 
in IX is that they are no better than men. 

Book XIX. 21-24 is a long digression (which might also be 
included in classes II and IV) concerning Cicero’s De Repub- 
lica. It repeats much of the material in II. 21, but on the 
whole, it views Cicero’s work from a different angle. In II, 
the fact that Cicero recognized the corruption of morals at 
Rome is the principal theme, while in XIX, the argument that 
according to his definition there never was a Roman state, is 
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given prominence. Other repetitions of this nature are VI. 9 
(of VI. 1 and of IV. 11) ; VIII. 12 (of the preceding chapters, 
especially 5); X. 15 (of 13); XIV. 8, 9 (of IX. 4, 5); XVI. 
25 (of XV. 3); XXII. 2 (of XII. 14, 17) and 10 (of X. 12 
and XI. 15, 16). Also III. 8 (of I. 3) and IV. 15 (of 3) 
which have already been mentioned as defects in class II. Slight 
repetitions, such as XII. 14 (of XI. 4) are not noted. 

Finally, St. Augustine betrays a fondness for determining 
the inner meaning of words and the symbolical signification 
of numbers. (X. 1, XI. 18, 30-31, XII. 17, 19, 20, XIII. 11, 
24, XIV. 7, XV. 20, XVI. 4, 5, 6.) Usually digressions of 
this sort are short, but we find a few that are long enough to 
be defects in the plan, and these may be divided into three 
groups. The first group deals with numbers. XI. 30, 31, treat 
of the perfection of the numbers 6 and 7; XV. 20, of the 
significance of the number 11; and XII. 19 of the infinity of 
numbers taken collectively. None of these chapters contribute 
anything to the argument, and they seem to be simply pious 
reflections of the saint. The second group contains the mean- 
ings of words. X.1 gives the derivation of latreta and religio ; 
XIII. 11 has, at the end, an interesting note on mortuus est; 
XIV. 7 makes a distinction between amor and dilectio as used 
in Scripture. The third group treats of the meaning of terms: 
XI. 18 of antithesis; XII. 17 of the eternal times; XII 20 of 
ages of ages; XIV. 4 of caro, flesh; and XVI. 4, 5, 6, of certain 
passages in Genesis. These explanations help in some cases to 
make matters clear, but they are unnecessarily detailed and 
somewhat forced. Besides those mentioned, there are a few 
others of the same class, but too brief to be considered defects 
in the plan: XI. 11, XII. 2, XIII. 24, XIV. 8, XVII. 6, 
XXII. 5. 

In looking over these six classes and also by referring to 
the table, we notice that although each book taken as a whole 
conforms to the general plan, some of these books are in them- 
selves much less regularly constructed than others. In Book X 
more than half is marked as marring the plan, and in XI. XIII. 
and XXII. about one-third; while on the other hand there is 
hardly any deviation at all in Books III. XX. and XXI. We 
may also note that, as a rule, at the beginning of a book St. 
Augustine conscientiously takes up the subject to be treated 
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according to the plan, and it is towards the middle and end 
that most of the digressions occur. 

In Book IV Augustine goes into unnecessary details concern- 
ing the different pagan gods, but their very multitude helps 
to make their weakness more evident; in V. 12, he explains 
why he has discussed: the matter so fully. The apparent con- 
tradiction regarding the subject-matter of Books IV and V 
(mentioned above in this article) may be explained thus: 
Augustine intended to prove in IV, first that the extent of the 
Roman empire was not due to the false gods, and second that 
the one true God granted it to the Romans as a reward perhaps 
for their natural virtues. However, he went into such detail 
proving his first point, that he felt it necessary to defer the 
treatment of the second to another book. 

We may conclude then, that on the whole St. Augustine 
follows his original plan in its broad outlines. However, he 
diverges from his subject to discuss matters only loosely con- 
nected with it, whenever some plausible reason urges him to 
do so. Sometimes these digressions are almost unconscious, 
and result from St. Augustine’s vast erudition, or from his 
zeal for the spiritual welfare of his readers. But no matter 
how far he wanders from his subject, he returns bye and bye, 
and takes up the thread just where it was broken off. 

This conclusion agrees in general with what Rickaby and 
Bardenhewer have written of the plan of the City of God (cf. 
note 2). If Schanz, when he calls it “eine Sammlung von 
Essays,” means a collection of connected essays, with a definite 
plan, the City of God may be justly characterized thus. De 
Labriolle’s remark that the City of God “n’était a Vorigine 
qu’un écrit de circonstance ou de polémique,” and Weldon’s » 
statement that “the De Cwitate Dei did not in its execution 
wholly correspond with its original design” seem to us to be 
rather vague, and open to misunderstanding. Augustine’s first 
incentive was without doubt to write a refutation of the charges 
made against the Christian religion. He began this defense of 
Christianity by attacking paganism and the State representing 
paganism, and so the first ten books are destructive. With this 
accomplished, the natural inclination was to present Christianity, 
and the ideal Christian or spiritual state, and so the last twelve 
books are constructive. However, it is quite evident from a 
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passage already quoted (Book I. 35, quoted above in this 
article) that Augustine had conceived this constructive treatise 
before he actually commenced to write his work, although it 
may not have occurred to him when he first decided to repudiate 
the charges against the Christian faith. Furthermore, judging 
from what they say later in their discussions, both De Labriolle 
and Weldon seem to have this in mind, although they do not 
definitely say so. 

There is then clearly no essential difference between Augus- 
tine’s proposed plan and his completed work. It is true that 
minor points were changed as the structure grew, but the frame- 
work remained as St. Augustine conceived it before he entered 
upon his monumental task. 
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DRAVIDIAN RESEARCHES.* 


1. Sounds and symbols. 


Long experience has shown that subscript dots lack legibility ; 
that if they are set properly at first, they often disappear in the 
course of printing; and that where they are really printed, they 
may be too small to be readily seen: a fault painfully illustrated 
in Bloch’s Formation de la langue marathe, where the tiny dot 
of /, a much-used letter, almost calls for a magnifying glass. 

I here use a prefixt dot to mark reverted linguals: 
.t .d .n.s .z.1.1r. The other series of consonant-symbols are 
labial p b m f vw w; dental or alveolarti?dndOSszszlrf 
(palatalized) ; prepalatal c (Bohemian 1’) (Bohemian % 
(Spanish N) ¢ (German cH in EcHT) 7 (German J) A (Portu- 
guese LH) ; postpalatal or velar & g » x y; glottal: (occlusive) 
and h. Special symbols for voiceless sounds are supplied by 
capitals, as NV LZ R. The glottalized occlusives of Kolarian are 
written *k ’c ’t ’p. 

Brahui f and v are said to be labiodental; in the other 
Dravidian tongues v seems to be commonly bilabial, or both 
bilabial and labiodental indifferently, so the letter v must be 
understood to have either value. In dealing with the literary 
languages, I use c and ¢ as transliterative symbols for the ancient 
simple sounds: modern speech regularly has instead affricates 
resembling those of English cHarcEe. In spoken Telugu these 
affricates have become ts and dz before non-palatal vowels. 

Tamil is here transliterated in accord with native spelling, 
which represents all occlusives as being voiceless. Spoken Tamil 
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has a fricative, varying from s almost to ¢, for a single c between 
vowels or at the beginning of a word. Otherwise a simple Tamil 
occlusive-symbol now corresponds to a voiced sound between 
voiced sounds; between vowels the sounds are said to be com- 
monly fricative—é for d written as ¢t, and y or even h for g 
written as k. Spoken Tamil has alveolar ndr for written nF, 
and alveolar tt or tir for written RR; intervocalic R has be- 
come voiced but is more strongly trilled than ordinary r; before 
a consonant either ¢ or r may be used for written R. Modern 
Kanara and Telugu have r for older R. 

The letter ¢ means a very open sound resembling our A in 
HAT, and @g is like our Aw; @ is like the E of BAKERY; 7 stands 
for a vowel apparently similar to Rumanian 1; @ in theoretic 
forms represents vowels of unknown quality; a grave accent 
marks uncertain or variable length. 


2. Tulu and Kodagu. 


The well-known main divisions of Dravidian speech are north- 
western Brahui, northeastern Kurukh-Malto, central Gondi-Kui, 
southeastern Telugu, southwestern Kanara-Tamil, and Tulu. 
The last of these is spoken near the southern end of the Kanara 
region, but its linguistic position does not agree with its place 
on the map. The three dialects of Tulu are markt by the word- 
forms hii- = sii- = ti- (see), according to Manner (TID). If 
it is right to connect these words with the equivalent Kanara 
no.d-, Godndi hu.d-, hu.r-, Kui sii.d-, si.r-, Telugu ciic- 
(< *ti.dc-), apparently derived from a root *snu.d which 
became *sNu.d outside of Kanara-Tamil, it seems clear that 
the likenesses can hardly be accidental: Tulu was formerly in 
contact with Gondi-Kui, and probably also with Telugu, from 
which it is now separated by Kanara territory. 

The Tulu change of dr or .dr to di, as in ddii (six), vondit 
(one), beside Tamil a@Ru <*.satré and onRu < *o.n.tra 
< *oro.n.t, allows us to assume a Tulu development of *wan- 
kiatra thru *bandzedii to bandzi (belly, heart, inside). The 
same basis *wankiatra is represented by Gondi vandzér (tongue), 
with r as in sér-—= Tamil dRu (six), and by Kui vangost 
(tongue) < *wankorct < *wankortia < *wankiatro, with s as in 
sd- == Tamil cd- (die) ; whereas a form *wacetré < *wakutra, 
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without a nasal, is the source of Kanara basif later basuru 
and Tamil vajiRu (belly). Kui shares with Tulu the change 
of r to 2: Kui mindz and Tulu midzi correspond to Gdndi 
mi.n.d, Telugu mi.du, Kanara miRu, Tamil minku 
< *mutra (three). 

Tulu commonly changes a simple / to r: kar (foot) — Gondi 
kal, Telugu kalu, Kanara kal later kalu, Tamil kal; tare 
(head) —G6ndi tala, Kui tlidu, Telugu tala, Kanara tale, 
Tamil talai < *talas (BSOS 1928 4. 770, AJPh 1928 49. 340) ; 
pér (milk) —Brahui pa.L, Gondi pal, Telugu pdlu, Kanara 
pal later halu, Tamil pal. Kui has .d for J following a vowel: 
ka.du (foot), pa.du (milk). These similar alterations of l, 
lacking general parallels in the other Dravidian tongues, may 
imply a fairly recent close connection of Tulu with Kui. 

As the result of stress-displacement Gondi has lost the inter- 
rogative vowels, and has the interrogative-basis b-, corresponding 
to Kui imb-, emb-, omb-, umb-. In Kui the five vowels, 
i- @- d- O- u-, are used as interrogative-bases. Tulu has inter- 
rogatives from the e-basis, and also from the o-basis. The 
o-interrogatives have direct parallels in Kui alone; their near- 
est kindred in southern Dravidian seem to be the rare 
o-demonstratives of Kanara, 6.tu and dsu (so much). 

Tulu has dr < *ahar (those) without a hiatus-filler; Kui has 
aaru:< *ahar, beside the variant avaru, with an unsettled v 
indicating a late addition of the hiatus-filler; Gondi has 
6.7 < *awar < *ahar corresponding to the developments found 
in southern Dravidian outside of Tulu: Telugu vdru < *awar 
< *ahar; Kanara avar, Tamil avar. 

Tulu hast < *is (you); Kui has inu for *iu < *isu < *is, 
with the ending of dnu (1), but without initial n; early Telugu 
has ivui< *isu << *is; but in preliterary Kanara-Tamil the 
nominative *% became ni under the influence of the general stem, 
as seen in the genitive *nda or ni(n)na, the dative *nakkd, and 
the accusative *nasan (BSOS 1928 4.771, AJ Ph 1928 49. 339). 

Gondi distinguishes two simple past tenses, a preterit made 
with ¢¢ or ¢ and an imperfect made with d. ‘Similarly Tulu 
distinguishes tite (he has seen) and tije (he saw). This dis- 
tinction must have once existed elsewhere, but it has been 
generally lost. Telugu has an aorist and Kanara and Tamil 
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have a single past tense corresponding in form to one of the 
Gdéndi tenses. 

In early Dravidian apparently verbs were formed from the 
demonstratives i and a, and from the interrogative e. They 
must have meant ‘say this’, ‘say that’ and ‘say what’; but 
afterward the differences were lost and ‘say’ became the gen- 
eral meaning. Kanara has two forms, an- and en-. Tamil has 
only en-, but a lost *an- is represented in the causative anupp- 
(send = cause to say [a message]). ‘Tulu has two forms, an- 
and in-, but the form an- may have been borrowed from Kanara, 
the literary language of the Tulu region. Géndi and Kui have 
in-, in accord with the Tulu form differing from those of 
Kanara-Tamil. 

With such agreements between Tulu and one or both of the 
central tongues, contrary to what is found in Kanara-Tamil, it 
is plain that the ancient geografic position of Tulu was nearly 
central, adjoining that of Géndi-Kui. 


In the fourth volume of the Linguistic Survey of India, Konow 
discusses various features that distinguish the Dravidian tongues, 
and puts Kodagu and Tulu wrongly in the middle of the Kanara- 
Tamil group. This mistake is repeated by Grierson in the 
recently printed portion of the first volume (1927). The sounds 
d and I in Kodagu peda, Tulu pudar, Kui pada, Gondi pa.rol 
< *polar < *pudar < *pitar (name), beside derivatives of the 
palatal occlusive c in the equivalent Kanara pesar and Tamil 
pejar < *picar < *pitar, show that Kodagu and Tulu are out- 
side of the Kanara-Tamil group. The change of *pitar to *picar 
seems to be a special feature of Kanara-Tamil, unless it is to 
be assumed for the Kurukh verb pindz- (name), which might 
represent *pific- << *pican < *picar, with n taken from Aryan 
naman. 

Tamil has pér as a contraction of pejar. Telugu has péru 
(name), but its history was different from that of the Tamil 
word. Telugu has c in vacci for *warci (having come), beside 
s in cést for *kiecit (having done): ancient ¢ was kept, and 
later changed to an affricate, after a consonant, but became a 
fricative between vowels. A Telugu change of *pitar to *picar 
would have given a form like Kanara pesar, and perhaps later 
*naseru or *présu, with vowel-displacement as in Telugu 
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vrélu < *veral = Tamil viral (finger). Telugu mirdlu, a vari- 
ant of modalu = Tamil mudal (beginning), allows us to assume 
the development péru'< *prér < *pedar < *mtar, with a dis- 
similative loss of r. Telugu *pedar represents the older form 
of Kodagu peda. 

Brahui uses -d@ (the) as a suffix with attributive adjectives. 
The other Dravidian tongues have a or @ (that) as an ordinary 
adjective, except that in most varieties of Géndi the corre- 
sponding pronoun is used instead. In Dravidian, as in English, 
two nouns may be combined with or without a genitive-ending. 
Apparently the oldest Dravidian genitive-ending is -a or -d, 
representing the demonstrative just mentioned. In Kanara the 
genitive-ending is -d, -dd, -na, -.na or -ra. Kodagu has -.da 
and -ra: the form -.da stands for *-.1.da < *-.lda, generalized 
from ava.da < *ava.lda (her) and the ordinary plural-ending 
-a.da < *-a.lda. 

Much of the vocabulary of Kodagu is like that of Kanara or 
Tamil. In Kodagu ndnw (1), acc. jenna, dat. jenaki, gen. 
jé.da, and ninu (you), acc. ninna, dat. ninaki, gen. ni.da 
and ninna.da, we find forms similar to those of Kanara, aside 
from the genitives. Evidently ninna.da may be the Kanara 
genitive ninna combined with the Kodagu suffix. But 7é.da 
and ni.da lack parallels in Kanara-Tamil. 

The loss of final consonants is common in Kodagu, which has 
peda for *pedar, and ava.l-, nom. ava (she), avan-, nom. avi 
(he), tbbar-, nom. ibba (two persons), corresponding to Tamil 
ava.l, avan, iruvar. Kodagu ndnu and ninu, with some of their 
inflectional forms, were taken from Kanara. The older Kodagu 
words were probably *é— Telugu énu (1), with the genitive 
*né for *néd = Telugu na < *ena; and *i= Telugu ivu (you), 
with the genitive *ni—= Telugu ni < *in < *ina. The change 
of *ina to ni, a distinctive feature of Telugu and Gdndi-Kui 
(AJPh 1928 49. 341), led to the use of -1 as a genitive-ending 
in Telugu and Kui. A differently directed influence of *ni, 
beside the nominative *7, produced Kodagu *né for *na@ as the 
genitive of *é. Kodagu ni.da is *ni with the usual ending 
added; *né likewise became *né.da, and then jé.da under the 
influence of jenna and jenaki. G6ndi or Kui would explain 
Kodagu ni.da; and Kui might explain peda, but it would not 
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account for 7é.da, unless we go back to the time when Kui had 
é in dnu < *én (1). Apparently the basis of Kodagu is Telugu. 

Corresponding to Kanara ki.r and Tamil ki.r (under), 
Kodagu has ki and kida (GC 20). We might try to explain ki 
as coming from ki.r, with the sound .r simply dropt because it 
is unknown in Kodagu. But it is hard to explain kida from 
Kanara or Tamil; and as a native formation we should expect 
-.da, the common genitive-ending, instead of -da. Telugu has 
ki and kinda (under). Kodagu ki may be Telugu; kida looks 
like a blend of the two Telugu forms. 


3. Voicing. 


Brahui has éd as a variant of é (that) ; in the plural éfk, k is 
the regular plural-ending of nouns. The history of the word é is 
not known, but the endings of éd and éfk correspond to those of 
the Kanara equivalents adu and avuga.l!. Kanara has avu as the 
older plural of adu, perhaps belonging to a period earlier than the 
distinction of adjectives and substantives (BSOS 1928 4. 771) ; 
avuga.l has taken on the ordinary plural-suffix of neuter nouns. 

Brahui and Kurukh-Malto seem to agree with the other 
Dravidian tongues in voicing (or not unvoicing) a simple 
occlusive after a nasal. But from Brahui b1.t- (throw), 
pok < *poki (lost) beside Kanara bi.d- (throw), pégi < *poki 
(gone), and from Kurukh-Malto ék- = Telugu ég-, Tamil ék- 
(go), it appears that the northernmost tongues lack the voicing 
of intervocalic occlusives which is regularly found in central and 
southern Dravidian, including Tamil as spoken tho not as 
written. The neuter-ending -d, kept in Brahui with a loss of 
meaning, just as Latin case-endings are kept with a loss of 
function in French son FILS < SVVM FILIvS, shows that final 
consonants do not generally become voiceless in Brahui, as 
ocelusives and fricatives commonly do in Catalan, Dutch, Ger- 
man and the Slavonic tongues. The f of Brahui zaf (ear), 
beside v in Gondi kavi, Telugu cevi, Kanara kivi (ear), is 
analogic, taken from the plural zafk, which has normal f for v 
before &, in accord with éfk. The normal Brahui form of the 
singular would be *zau, parallel with kulaw (message) beside 
the plural kulavak. 

From Kui prau < *prasu < *pras, corresponding to Malay 
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béras (rice), we may perhaps infer a general unvoicing of occlu- 
sives in ancient central Dravidian. If we can trust the evidence 
of native spelling, all occlusives were voiceless in early Tamil. 
Apparently preliterary Kanara shared with Tamil the unvoicing 
of occlusives; but afterward simple occlusives became voiced 
between voiced sounds, so that the basic voiced or voiceless 
quality is hard to make out. Tamil kutirat (horse) is pre- 
sumably derived from fkuti- (jump). In Kanara kudure 
(horse), as in the spoken form of Tamil kutirai, now pronounced 
kudire(t) or kuédire(i), the former ¢t has changed to a voiced 
sound. The old ¢ of Kanara-Tamil, or of some other Dravidian 
tongue which had voiceless occlusives between vowels, is kept 
in the word-form kurta (horse), found in Savara, a Kolarian 
tongue which has also borrowed other Dravidian words. 

From Brahui muri, Gondi maldl, Kui mra.du, Telugu 
kundélu, Kanara mola, Tamil mucal, mujal, Kurukh mija, 
Tulu muger, mugger, mujer (hare), we may infer a basic *midal. 
Brahui has t < *én (1); apparently Brahui likewise changed 6 
to the closer vowel % in muri, which looks like a loan-word from 
Gondi. In Goéndi maldl < *molal < *mudal < *midal we find 
sound-changes similar to those of Gdndi pa.rdl < *polar 
< *pudar < *pitar (name). Kui has 1.du or 1.d.du corre- 
sponding to Tamil i (house), and art=—= Telugu adi (that): 
mra.du is a normal development from *midal, with the stress- 
displacement that is a common feature of central Dravidian. 
Telugu probably formed *madél < *medal < *midal, parallel 
with vrélu < *veral—=Tamil viral (finger). In kundélu 
< *kumadél the prefix may be connected with a lost equivalent 
of Tamil kuti- (jump), now represented by Telugu kudiiic- 
(shake up = cause to jump); the voicing of & to g in Telugu 
gurramu (horse) could have come from the intervocalic position 
in na *kutra (my horse), ni *kutra (your horse). For Kanara 
we should expect *mosal corresponding to the Tamil forms; 
mola was constructed from the plural molaga.l < *molaka..l, 
which was taken from an earlier form of the Géndi plural 
malohk, perhaps *molahka.l. Gé6ndi is now spoken about a 
hundred miles from the northern end of Kanara territory. 
Kurukh mitja seems to represent an ancient borrowing from 
Tamil. The loss of final consonants caused *asan (he) and 
*asa.l (she) to be confused in Kurukh, with the result that 
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the neuter dd was taken to express the feminine (BSOS 1928 
4.774) ; similarly maja has lost its final 1. 

The Tamil variation between mujal and mucal marks the 
existence of two ancient dialects: one of them voiced c between 
vowels, while the other changed c¢ to an affricate early enough 
for it to escape voicing. In Tamil pejar < *picar < *pitar 
(name) and mujal < *mical < *mital < *midal, the different 
vowels may indicate differing stress, altho there is little or no 
evidence of stress-displacement in early Kanara-Tamil; or per- 
haps, since the forms mujal and mucal indicate two dialects, 
we should assume that pejar represents a third ancient dialect. 
From the common Tulu change of / to r it is clear that Tulu 
mujer might be merely a naturalized form of the Tamil word. 
But muger and mugger are native developments; they agree 
with Tulu avu or au (that), the formal equivalent of Kanara 
adu, in showing that ancient intervocalic d is lost in Tulu, 
wheras ancient ¢ has become d in Tulu pudar < *mitar (name). 
Beside hiatus-filling v < w in southern Dravidian we find also 
g<gw<w and gg<gw<w: thus Telugu has miguru, 
muguru, mugguru (PGT 325), as variants of mivuru= Tamil 
mivar < *muhar (three persons). Apparently *midal developt 
thru *muwal or *muwar to mug(g)er in Tulu, with hiatus-filling 
w in the place of the lost d. Thus Tulu, probably alone among 
the southern tongues, contains evidence of the ancient distinc- 
tion between voiced and voiceless occlusives. Parallel evidence 
is perhaps to be found, for central Dravidian, in Kui pada 
< *pitar (name) beside mra.du < *midal; but pada was 
probably derived from *pitar thru *prda, and the retention of 
d might be explained by the dissimilative influence of contact 
with r, if *prda was contemporary with the change of d to r 
between vowels. 


4, The past tense. 


In Kurukh a past participle is made with -kd, as eska from 
es- (break). The corresponding past tense lacks & in the third 
person, and in the feminine of the first person: 1 eskan, f. esian, 
2 eskat, f. iski, 3 emas, f. esi; plural 1 eskam, f. eam, 2 eskar, 
f. eskai, 3 esnar, f. esat. Instead of the glottal occlusive, a few 
verbs have ¢ or zero alternating with &, as in dnias (he said) 
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beside dnkan (I said), kéras (he went) beside kirkan (I went). 
The 1-suffix is sometimes given with 7 or j, as dnijas or Gnjas. 
Many verbs have an added suffix between the stem and the 
ordinary endings: bartskan from bar- (come); xottkan from 
xos- (dig into), with normal ¢é for st; usskan from ui- (plow). 
There seem to be three general forms of such suffixes: we may 
call them the c-suffix, which has become ts or dz; the ¢-suffix, 
which becomes d after n; and the s-suffix. In Brahui, Gondi- 
Kui and southern Dravidian we find s as a derivative of c, but 
evidence of such a change seems to be lacking in Kurukh-Malto, 
so the s-suffix can hardly be a variant of the c-suffix. The latter, 
however, may represent a palatalized form of the ¢-suffix. In 
otskan beside ho- (take) we find a remarkable stem-variation: 
apparently h was at first added to the emfatic imperative *o, 
and later extended to the entire present-future stem. The same 
variation appears in khé- (die), with the past kettskan. If 
Kurukh & represents an ancient k&, the & of the past-suffix may 
stand for older g, or for kk, which seems to escape the change 
to a fricative in Kurukh-Malto: Kurukh méz- (eat) has the 
past mokk(h)-. 

Malto verbs distinguish genders in the singular of the second 
and third persons. If the transcriptions given in the Linguistic 
Survey are trustworthy, Malto has lost the glottal occlusive. 
Otherwise the Malto treatment of the past tense agrees closely 
with the Kurukh treatment. Malto has -ken, and often -eken, 
corresponding to Kurukh -kan. Probably Kurukh usskan came 
from something like *ur'sekken or *ursegen, s being kept because 
the contraction to usskan was later than the change of sé to tt 
in zottkan. 

Brahui has a present participle in -isa, but is said to lack a 
past participle. The formant of the affirmative past is usually 
G or &, sometimes s, rarely k or g; the negative past has ¢. The 
a-suffix probably corresponds to the @ of the Kurukh third 
person; € may be a contraction of za, as found in Kurukh dias 
and other verbs. The s-suffix is derived from c in kask- (died), 
bass- (came), tiss- (gave), mass- (became) beside Kurukh 
kettsk-, bartsk-, tsitsk-, mandzk-, and in ass- (was) beside 
Gondi dst (been). The retention of suffixal & in kask- is ex- 
plained by the Kurukh participle kettska: the common use of 
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the word as an adjective favored the preservation of the k. 
Aside from the words just mentioned, the Brahui s-suffix com- 
monly follows a weak vowel, as in bisis- from bis- (ripen): it 
may represent c, or ancient s, which seems to be kept between 
vowels in Brahui, as in Kurukh-Malto. The older use of ¢ to 
form the affirmative past, in accord with the other Dravidian 
tongues, is shown by Brahui zutt- (dig) < *khust-, cognate 
with Kurukh zott-: it is a past which has been taken for the 
general verb-stem, like Jend in English (for older lene). 

In Kui the suffix of the past is commonly ¢, rarely d or s; 
- is added to form the past participle. Gé6ndi has an imperfect 
formed with d; a preterit formed with tt; a past participle in 
in -tsi, -dzi, -si; and another past participle, intransitive or 
passive, in -tal. The participle in -i may take a second suffix, 
-kun; likewise -tal is a compound, its older element being f, 
which is a common formant of the past participle in Kanara 
and Tamil. Gondi has the preterit hatt- (went) from han-, 
beside the imperfect hand-. The suffix of the imperfect is 
properly d, but the normal loss of n before tt, in hatt-, itt- from 
in- (say), titt- from tin- (eat), and other commonly used verbs, 
caused nd to be considered the general suffix of the imperfect, 
and produced kind- from ki- (do), guhand- from guh- (seize), 
vand- from. va- (come), beside the preterits kit-, guht-, vdt-, 
where ¢ has replaced ¢¢ after a consonant or a long vowel. 
Gdndi verb-stems ending in n have extended the d of the imper- 
fect to the present, the future and the infinitive. In many verbs 
the ¢¢ or ¢ of the preterit may be added to the entire stem, as in 
nitt-, a variant of nil-— Tamil nil- (stand), and likewise in 
tatt- (bring) except for the stem of the imperative and of the 
negative, ta.7-—= Kanara tar-. Géndi nitt- (< *niltt-) is the 
formal equivalent of the Telugu aorist nilut-, where tt has 
become ¢ after a weak vowel. 

Brigel divides Tulu verbs into six conjugations (GT1), repre- 
sented as having the following suffixes of the imperfect and 
perfect in the masculine singular of the third person: (1) -te 
and -tide, (2) -de and -ide, (3) -je and -de, (4) -je and -te, 
(5) -de and -te, (6) -ije and -te. Tulu is rather closely con- 
nected with Géndi-Kui, but has long been under the influence 
of Kanara, the literary language of the Tulu region. It has lost 
checking nasals except after a main-strest short vowel, so the 
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distinction of d and ¢ in the 5th class may be said to agree with 
a Gondi distinction of nd and t. The 4th and 6th classes like- 
wise have ¢ in the perfect; the 7 or 17 of the imperfect corre- 
sponds to a past participle in -i, presumably connected with the 
i-participle of Kui. The forms of the other three classes seem 
to show a confusion of the tense-suffixes. In the 1st class the 
perfect is evidently a new formation made by adding one suffix 
to the other. 

Telugu has a past participle in -t, from which the stem of 
the past tense is made by adding ¢ (< ¢#) ; and an aorist made 
with d or ¢, corresponding in form to the past tenses of Gondi. 
Many verbs have a past participle in -ci or -st (with s<c), 
and its added consonant is extended to various forms belonging 
to the present. 

In Tamil the past participle, forming the basis of the past 
tense, is commonly made by adding -2 or a ¢-suffix (-iu, -ttu, 
-ntu), rarely by doubling the last consonant of a stem. Where 
the past participle ends in -t, the consonant n is added before 
the endings of the past tense. The Kanara formations are 
mostly parallel with those of Tamil, except that d is added 
instead of n after -z. As the result of normal sound-changes 
Kanara generally has d where Tamil (as written) has né or ¢ 
between vowels; Kanara has nd after a main-strest short vowel. 
The doubling of a stem-consonant seems to represent two historic 
developments. It is found in connection with k (g) or a con- 
sonant made with the tip of the tongue, in both languages. In 
Kanara nakku=Tamil nakku (having laught), beside the 
stems Kanara nag-= Tamil nak-, the suffix seems to be a k 
corresponding to the northern k-suffix of the past mentioned 
above. With other sounds the doubling probably came from 
assimilation of a ¢ or d. Thus in Kanara 1.¢.tu (having put) 
beside the stem 1.d- < *i.¢-, we see the usual Dravidian adapta- 
tion of a dental to a reverted lingual. In Kanara eccu (having 
thrown), with the general stem 1s- < *ic-, we may assume 
ecc- < *icc- < *itt- and *ic- < *i-, ¢ being palatalized by i as 
in pesar < *picar < *pitar,(name). If the Kanara form tavu- 
tappu (having ended) is rightly quoted (KL 102), it is pre- 
sumably an analogic innovation ; no other verb with a final labial 
admits doubling in Kanara or Tamil. 
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The k-suffix of the past, found in the northernmost tongues, 
is not properly a tense-mark. In Kui the ending of the infini- 
tive is -pa, -ba, -va or -a. From Winfield’s account of Kui (GK) 
we learn that most verbs form a derivative indicating multiple 
or repeated action: I will call it the multiplex. It is generally 
made, where the infinitive-ending is -a, by adding & to the verb- 
stem; and where the infinitive-ending includes a labial, by 
adding that labial; a few verbs take a double suffix pk. Hxam- 
ples are kir- (fall), with the infinitive kira, having the 
multiplex kirk-, with the infinitive kirka; ves- (speak), with 
the infinitive vespa, having the multiplex vesp-, with the infini- 
tive vespa. Every infinitive in -pa or -ba or -va belongs, as a 
matter of form, to a multiplex-stem. This is natural enough, 
since an infinitive commonly does (or may) include the sense of 
multiple or repeated action. The k-suffix of the past, in northern 
Dravidian, is evidently a mark of the multiplex; but it happened 
to go out of use except in the past, and thus has become a tense- 
suffix. In Géndi the participial suffix -kun, mentioned above, 
is perhaps a remnant of the multiplex. In Kanara-Tamil the 
future tense is made with p or 6 or v, a multiplex-suffix which 
has, like the k-suffix of the northern tongues, gone out of use 
except for a single tense. In Tamil the labial-suffix of the future 
is replaced by & in the neuter of the third person: a puzzle 
which is explained by the equivalence of the k-suffix and the 
p-b-v-suffix as marks of the multiplex in Kui. An older state 
of affairs is seen in Kanara, where the suffix -ku or -gu (earlier 
-kum or -gum) is used for the third person without any dis- 
tinction of tense (KL 146). In Tamil the infinitive-ending is 
sometimes -a and sometimes -ka: like its Kui equivalent, it may 
exclude or include the mark of the multiplex. 

The Kurukh-Malto treatment of verb-forms is sufficiently 
illustrated above. For the other languages examples will make 
clearer the foregoing statement of general principles. 

Brahui tiz- (put), present tizi-, future tizd-, past tird-, nega- 
tive present-future tixp(a)-, negative past tixta-. The suffix of 
the negative is properly a (< a7), but it has disappeared from 
a few forms of the present-future tenses, where p is the historic 
formant of the multiplex. Similarly bis- (ripen), bisi-, bisd-, 
bisis-, bisp(a)-, bista-; ka- (die), kahé-, kahé-, kask-, kasp(a)-, 
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kasta-, with the s of the past added to the negative. The lost 
past participle is represented by (lost) Kanara pdgt 
< *poki (gone). 

Goéndi ki- (do), imperfect kind-, preterit kit-, past participle 
kisi(kun), passive participle kital. Kui gi- (do), past git-, 
attributive past participle giti, infinitive giva; multiplex gipk-, 
past gipkit-, attributive past participle gipkitt, infinitive gipka. 

Telugu céj- (do), aorist céjud-uwnu or cét-unu, past cés (1) 
past participle cési; kon- < *ko.n- (buy), aorist kon(w) d-unu 
or ko.n.d-unu, past konit-ini or ko.n.t-im, past participle kont, 
present kon(wu)cunn-dnu, present participle kon(w)cunu, attri- 
butive present participle kon(w)cunna, abstract noun konu.ta 
or ko.n.ta; nil- (stand), aorist nilut-unu, past nilicit-ini, past 
participle nilici, present nilucucunn-dnu, present participle 
milucucunu, attributive present participle nilucucunna, abstract 
noun nilucu.ta. The c of the past participle nilici has been 
added to the forms of the affirmative present, making the 
apparent stem niluc-, except for the infinitive and the imperative. 

Tulu (see), imperfect taj-, perfect tut-, past participle 
tijt; (fall), imperfect birij-, perfect birud-, past participle 
birt. 

Kanara ir- (be), past ird-, past participle irdu, future irp-, 
indefinite third person irku(m); gej- (do), past gejd-, past 
participle gejdu, future gejv-; nil- (stand), past nind-, future 
nilv-; nd.d- (look at), past nd.did-, past participle nd. di, 
future n6.duv- or néd.rp-, with normal .r for .d before a 
consonant. Tamil ir- (be), past irunt-, past participle iruntu, 
infinitive irukka, future wrupp-, with wrukkum as the neuter 
of the third person; cej- (do), past cejt-, future cejv-; nil- 
(stand), past ninR- < *nilnt-, infinitive niRka, future niRp-; 
nokk- < *nd.dg- (look at), past ndkkin-, past participle ndokki, 
infinitive nokka, future nokkuv-. 

From the foregoing it appears that early Dravidian had past 
participles in *-i, *-si, *-ci; the formant of the imperfect was 
t (< d?), which was doubled to express a more limited past or 
perfect. In the northernmost tongues a loss of final i, as seen 
in Brahui xaf beside Gondi kavi (ear), caused s and ¢ to become 
formal equivalents of ¢. Elsewhere the general loss of medial s 
reduced the three participial suffixes to two. Telugu is remark- 
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able in keeping both -i and -ci. Gdndi has -tsi, -dzi, -si, repre- 
senting *-ci as modified by preceding sounds. Kui has -i nearly 
always, -st < *-ci being restricted to the few verbs that have 
adopted s as the suffix of the past tense. The southernmost 
tongues, Kanara, Tamil and Tulu, have lost *-ci; the -tsu of 
the spoken Tamil past tense is unconnected, being merely a 
palatalized variant of the neuter ending -ttatu after 1, parallel 
with ancient *picar < *pitar (name). Gdndi alone keeps up the 
historic formal distinction of two past tenses; Tulu keeps the 
distinction of meaning, but shows confusions of form. 

The Telugu aorist, corresponding in form to the past of the 
other languages, is commonly translated ‘ would > or 
‘might *, This change of meaning has a close parallel 
in Spanish, where the old pluperfect has become a past future 
(DIERA = DARiA) and subjunctive past (DIERA = DIESE). 


5. Dravidian *ke. 


Brahui ka-, Kurukh khé-, ke-, Malto kei-, kej-, Gondi sai-, 
sd-, Kui sd-, Telugu cd-, Tulu sat-, Kanara saj-, sd-, Tamil 
ce-, Kodagu tsd- (die). 

The oldest of these forms seems to be ket-, kej-, or ke-. 
Kurukh has added h to the stem of the present and future, 
probably in analogy with the variable hd-, o-, explained above. 
Brahui has normal a for e, as in ant = Tamil enatt- (what). 
Before vowel-suffixes the Braihui stem becomes kah-: it is not 
clear whether the h—an extremely unstable sound in Brahui— 
is a mere hiatus-filler or represents sn as found in the dialectal 
variant kasn-; Brahui has initial h for sn in hur- (see) from 
the root *snu.d. Outside of Brahui and Kurukh-Malto the 
verb changed to kie-, kid-: these forms are kept in Savara, the 
Kolarian tongue mentioned above. The change of a lengthened 
e to @ is common in Dravidian, the lengthened nominative from 
the en-basis making Gondi ané (< *énén), Kui anu, Tulu jan, 
Kanara dnu, Tamil jan (1). 

The forms with vowel-breaking are represented by Tamil ce-, 
ca-: Tamil has the past cett-én, the past participle cettu, and 
ca- elsewhere. In Tamil cak-, used before vowel-suffixes, & is 
derived from hiatus-filling g < gw < w, as in miikku = Malto 
muso (nose), Where the doubling seems to have come from 
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end-position (mikk < *miik < *mugé < *muwié < *musd). In 
Gondi, Kui, Tulu; Kanara, former initial c has regularly be- 
come s. Gdéndi has sai- before vowels, sé- before consonants, 
and similarly Kanara has sév- as a variant of the future sdjv-. 
In Telugu and Kanara the influence of forms with @ has altered 
e to a: Telugu has the past participle cacci for *cecci corre- 
sponding to Kurukh ketts-, and the aorist catt-unu for *cett- 
unu = Tamil cett-én; Kanara has satt- for older *cett- = Tamil 
cett-. Kodagu has a likewise in the past tsatt-, apparently taken 
from Kanara; its irregular imperative ¢8@.l- has borrowed .] 
from bd.l- (live). 

In most of the Kolarian tongues, except Savara, we find go’c 
(dead) or something similar; the isolated Kurku of central 
India has gden. From forms used in other Austric tongues, it 
appears that the root was *et or *it, which became *goit by 
combination with a prefix in Kolarian. Initial consonants seem 
to be free from changes of voicing in Kolarian. If Kolarian 
*goit or any other g-form was the source of the Dravidian verb, 
it would seem to imply for early Dravidian in general a con- 
dition like that of modern Tamil, which lacks initial voiced 
occlusives in the isolated form of native words. 

The initial consonant of *ke differs from that of Brahui zaf, 
Kurukh zebda, Malto zedvu, Gondi kavi, Kui kriu, kiru, Telugu 
cevt, Tulu kebi, Kanara kivi, Tamil katu (ear), of Brahui xan, 
Kurukh zann, Malto zanu, Gondi kan, Kui kanu, Telugu kannu, 
Tulu ka.n.ni, Kanara ka.n(.nu), Tamil ka.n (eye), and of 
Brahui zal, Kanara kal(lu), Tamil kal (stone). The nearer 
source of the northern x is presumably kh; a further source 
might be gh. Singhalese has, like most or all of the Dravidian 
tongues, lost the ancient aspiration of occlusives, so that Dra- 
vidian *khal and Singhalese gala (rock) may have the same 
basis, *ghal. 

6. Dravidian *dtai, *ati. 


Kurukh ¢ai-, Malto tei-, tej- (send), Brahui at-, Géndi ta-, 
Kui ta-, Telugu ¢é-, Kanara ta- (bring), Tamil ta- (give) ; 
Brahui ¢i-, Kurukh ¢si-, Malto tsi-, Gondi si-, Kui si-, Telugu i-, 
Kanara i-, Tamil 7- (give). 

Kurukh has the adverbs ajja (there), 1774 (here), corre- 
sponding to the demonstrative adjectives @ and i. If these or 
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similar words were combined with *ét, slight sound-changes 
could have produced the verbs in the list given here, having the 
apparent bases *dtai and *dtv. In Brahui, aside from the past 
és-, which might have come thru *éts- from *dtaic- or *datais-, 
we find ata-, ati-, as variants of at-: the oldest of the three 
forms is probably ata-. The meaning of Tamil ¢d- (give) may 
have developt under the influence of Aryan da-, which would 
have necessarily become fa- in ancient Tamilian utterance. It 
is true that Kanara td- sometimes means ‘give’ also; but 
preliterary Kanara probably shared with Tamil the general 
unvoicing of occlusives, so that the Aryan word, mispronounced 
with ¢, could have influenced both languages. 

Brahui ti- has the present éti-, with a parallel imperative éte: 
these forms may have come from *éti, with a stress differing 
from that which produced ti-. Kurukh has ¢sitt§ corresponding 
to Géndi kis, Kanara kiccu (fire). We should expect *kitts: 
apparently *kiccé became *ciccé by assimilation. Likewise 
Kurukh has tsittéskan (I gave) for *tittskan: *ticc- became 
*cicc-, and produced *ci- for *ti-, so that the Kurukh stem is 
now tsi-. The same development produced Malto ¢si-. In 
Godndi-Kui the past participle *tici became *cict by assimilation 
and changed the general stem to *ci-, which has developt nor- 
mally to si-. Gdndi keeps sist < *cici; Kui has lost it, having 
sit- as the past of si-. Savara, a Kolarian tongue, has borrowed 
tt- (give): it was perhaps taken from Kui before the initial ¢ 
was changed to c. 

In southern Dravidian apparently the imperfect *itid- or 
*itit-, with the first vowel assimilated to the second if they 
were originally different, contracted to itt-, which had the form 
of a perfect and produced the general stem i-. Kanara has the 
past itt-; Telugu has the aorist itt-, and a parallel past parti- 
ciple tcci, which may be a contraction of an ancient *itict. 
Tamil has changed the past to int-, probably under the influence 
of tant- (gave). Telugu shows many lines of connection with 
Gondi and Kui, but the development of *dti separates it from 
them and puts it beside Kanara-Tamil. Tulu seems to have 
lost *ati; the basis of its tarpa- (cause to bring) may have 
been taken from Kanara. 

From Winfield’s work (GK) we learn that Kui verb-stems 
take a special suffix if the object of the verb is ‘me’ or ‘us’ 
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or ‘you’. The simplest form of the suffix is a; a presumably 
older one is ara. The r-suffix is partially attacht to Tamil ta- 
and several of the verbs meaning ‘ bring’ in the list given above. 
Brahui has atar- for ata- before vowel-suffixes. Géndi has ta.r- 
in the imperative and negative, .r being the normal representa- 
tive of ancient r after a vowel: Gondi ma.rad= Tamil maram 
(tree). Telugu has ¢é-, with the variant tér-, in the infinitive, 
imperative and negative. Kanara has the future tarp-; the 
imperative ¢a(ra), plural tarri; and the negative tar-. Tamil 
ta- has the past tant-, and the imperative fa, plural tarum; 
otherwise the stem is ¢ar-, not only for the future and negative, 
but also for the present. Tulu has r in the causative tarpd-. 
And Brahui changes ti- to tir- before vowel-suffixes. 


%. Dravidian *po. 


Brahui pok (lost), Kurukh-Malto pol- (be unable), Telugu 
po-, pa-, Tulu po-, Kanara po- later hd-, Tamil pd- (go). 

Some of the Kolarian tongues have a verb sin-, sén-, Sén- 
(go), apparently derived from *sln, and the same root is repre- 
sented in Dravidian: Brahui hin-, Gondi han-, Kui sal- (go). 
The more general Dravidian word is *po. Its meaning is some- 
what changed in the northern tongues; the / of pol- is a negative- 
suffix. Telugu has po-, pa-, as variants of the usual pd-, in the 
imperative. Kurku, a Kolarian tongue, has bg- (go), evidently 
borrowed from Dravidian. This word, used in a language con- 
taining few Dravidian elements, was probably based on the 
Dravidian imperative, and seems to imply a form with initial b 
as the older Dravidian basis. In that case we have further 
evidence of a general unvoicing of initial occlusives in early 
Dravidian, corroborating the slender evidence of *ke. 

Modern Kanara commonly has hf for older p not in contact 
with a consonant. This development was apparently connected 
with the Kanara change of initial v to 6. In early Kanara 
probably all occlusives were voiceless, as in Tamil. When initial 
v changed to 0, the difference between b and p became distinctive 
in certain word-forms. In order to make the difference clearer, 
many persons strengthened p to ph, which later developt thru 
f toh. A spread of the use of h made it so general that it was 
finally adopted in literary Kanara. It is noteworthy that the 
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neighboring Marati, as spoken, has f corresponding to written 
ph: a development perhaps connected with the Kanara forma- 
tion of f from ph, just as the change of f to A in Gascon and 
Spanish seems to be connected with the general absence of f 


in Bask. 
Epwin H. Tutte. 
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ON THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVE COM- 
POUNDS IN LITHUANIAN. 


In his grammar of the Lithuanian language * Schleicher makes 
the statement that all compounds, whatever may have been the 
declension of their final component as a simple word, are de- 
clined as contracted -jd-stems (masc. -is or, if accented, -ys, 
fem. -€). Excepted are only the compounds with ne “ not”, 
as neprietelius “ not-friend”, “enemy”, and the two -i-stems 
viéspats “Sovereign Lord” (*viesis “guest”:? pats from 
patis, originally “lord”, “master”, now=“ self”) and pry- 
Sirdis “region about the heart”, “breast” (pry “near”: 
Surdis “heart”’). Further investigations into this phase of the 
language, however, brought to light a continually increasing 
number of exceptions, until K. Buga was able to list several 
pages of them.* A number of these, to be sure, have variants, 
cited elsewhere, which are declined according to rule; e. g. 
storlupa (Buga) but storlipis (KLD.)* “ thick-lipped” and 
darbylaikas (Buga) “ work-period ” (darbas: laikas) but darby- 
laikis (KDL.). In any case it is certain that the law of 
Schleicher, though not as absolute as he supposed, is nevertheless 
of very general application. In my own collection of nearly 
three thousand compounds, about one-tenth, including the forms 
with variants mentioned above, stand out against the system. 

Up until the present there have been two reasons suggested 
for the spread of the contracted -jd-stems among Lithuanian ~ 
compounds. The one, propounded by Bezzenberger,® has to do 
with the word-rhythm and the effect upon the suffix when the 
primary accent is placed at some distance from the end of the 
word; while the other, advanced by Brugmann,® considers the 


1A. Schleicher, Handbuch der litauischen Sprache, Prag, 1856-1857, 
Bd. I: Litauische Grammatik, p. 132. 

2 Cf. E. Fraenkel, KZ. 50, 213 ff. 

°K. Buga, Apie lietuviy asmens vardus. Lietuviy Tautos 2, pp. 4 ff. 

*F. Kurschat, Worterbuch der littauischen Sprache. Zweiter Teil: 
Littauisch-Deutsches Worterbuch, Halle a. S., 1883. The first part, 
the Deutsch-Littauisches Wérterbuch, Halle, 1870, is cited here as KDL. 

5 Beitrige zur Geschichte der litauischen Sprache, Gottingen, 1877, 


pp. 103 ff. 
°Grundriss 2, 1, p. 124. 
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possibility of the analogical extension of the IE. suffix io, 
employed in possessive compounds and in compounds with a 
governing preposition as the prior member, to all other classes 
of compounds. The former theory is, I believe, correct for 
certain types of compounds, but the discussion of it is confined 
to generalities; the assumption of Brugmann is, as will appear 
later, wholly unnecessary. 

The older “real” (German “ echt”) or stem-compounds of 
the language, in which a noun or a verbal derivative (nomen 
agentis or nomen actionis) constituted the second member, 
were characterized by the retention, in its strong form, of the 
thematic vowel of the prior member or, as a “substitute ”, by 
a so-called composition vowel, usually @ Schleicher was the 
first to notice that this composition vowel bore the primary 
accent of the compound.’ A brief description of the nature of 
this phenomenon will be necessary here, inasmuch as it is closely 
connected with the declension of the compounds. Details will 
be found in J. Kremer’s treatise, “ Behandlung der Suffixe in 
der Fuge nominaler Zusammensetzung im Litauischen” in 
BB. 7, pp. 8 ff. 

The thematic vowel of the masc. -o-stems and of the fem. 
-f-stems is a or, for the latter, when they are used in the first 
position in composition, less frequently 6 (cf. ponas “ master ”, 
vasara “summer”, vasardlaukis “summer-field”). Not only 
because the great majority of nouns or adjectives enter one of 
these two declensions but also because a represents the neutral 
position, the “ Indifferenzlage ”, to which the organs of speech 
most naturally return,® it happens that a often occurs where it 
ought not to be expected, that is, when the prior member is 
not an -o-stem or an -d-stem. Note broldvaikis “ brother’s 
child ”, also brdlvaikis (brélis: vaikas), bulvaskutis “ potato- 
parer ” (bulvé: skutu, skisti), dalgdlankis “ handle of a scythe ” 
(dalgis: lankis), karondvieté “battle-field” (karéné: vietd), 


*Ibid., p. 132. Schleicher maintained that a composition vowel 
appeared only when a noun was the prior member; cf., on the contrary, 
durnddagilis (masec.) “thorn-apple” (duynas “mad”), durndkalbis 
“one who speaks madly,” jaundmarté “bride” (jauna f. “ young”), 
karstymetis “the hot season” (kdrstas “hot”), piktdgrybis beside 
piktgrybis “a bad mushroom” (piktas “bad ”). 

§ Kremer, BB. 7, 42 ff. 
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giedravilkis “cataract in the eye” (giedris “clear”: velku, 
vilkti “to draw”), kailédaris “furrier” (kéilis “skin”: 
darat, daryti “to make”), karvdsudis beside karvsudis “ cow- 
dung” (kdrvé: sidas), kelnapalaikées pl. “worthless trousers ” 
(kélnés: palaikis), kryzdkaulis beside kryzkaulis “ crotch-bone of 
cattle” (krgzius: kaulas), turgavieté “ market-place” (turgus: 
vieta), upavieté “river-bed” (upé:vietd). The 6, according 
to Kremer, may be a secondary lengthening of -a-,° as in 
Siksnésparnis “bat”, literally “having leather wings” (siksna 
“leather”: sparnas “ wing”), it may represent a locative case, 
as in the example vasardlaukis quoted above,’° or the 6 of the 
same compound may have developed under the influence of the 
synonym vasaréjis. This last is certainly true of -y- in brangy- 
metis “time of scarcity” (brangus “dear”, “costly ”: métas 
“period ”, “ year”), cf. brangybé “dearth”, or in darbylaikis 
“ work-period ” (ddarbas: laikas), cf. darbysté “activity”. In 
other cases y is the lengthening of the thematic vowel of the 
-i-stems, as in akymirksnis “twinkling of an eye”, “ minute” 
(akis: mirksnis). Often, however, 1 remains short (the form 
akimirksnis also occurs) ; cf. in addition akiratis “ circle of the 
vision ”, “horizon”, and avikailis “ sheepskin” (avis: kailis), 
while the wu of the relatively few -u-stems is never lengthened, 
with the possible exception of namiidarys “ architect ” (KLD).?? 
Cf. aludaris “ beer-brewer ” (alus: darat, darytt) and virsukalnis 
“ mountain-top ” (virsus “ top ”: kalnas “ mountain”). Even é, 
the suffix of the fem. -jd-stems, often receives the accent and 
remains, although it may not have been stressed outside of 
composition. Cf. saulétekis “sunrise ” (sdulé: tek, teketi), 
seilétekis beside séiltekis “flow of saliva” (séilé: teki, tekéti), 


Thid., p. 37. 

10 Tf this be so, then vasarélaukis, since its prior member stands in 
a case form, is an “unreal” compound (German “unecht”). Other 
compounds, in which the first component is a masc. noun in the genitive 
case, such as rytolitus “morning-rain”, vakarolitus “ evening-rain ”, 
vinodagas “ wine-harvest ”, are also “unreal ” and do not fall into the 
same category as the real or stem-compounds under discussion. Cf. 
Delbriick, Syntax 3, 140. 

11 Kremer, ibid., p. 42. 

12 See for the -u-stems A. Alexandrow, Litauische Studien I: Nominal- 
zusammensetzungen, Dorpat, 1888, p. 79. 
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upéplaudis “‘ what the stream has washed away” (wpe: plaudziu, 
plausti). Kremer ** wished to set up the law that the suffix 
vowel of the prior member was retained only when this con- 
stituent was originally oxytonized.1* But it seems to me that 
there is abundant proof that the accentuation of this vowel is 
not only due to the influence of the regularly oxytonized -1-stems, 
-u-stems, and fem. -d-stems but also to the fact that it was a 
unifying and rhythmical element in the speech consciousness of 
the people. I have counted 130 compounds in which the pri- 
mary accent, resting on the composition vowel (mostly @), is 
independent of that of either member. The accentuation of 
these words is hardly explainable in any other way.*® 

The primary accent of this type of Lithuanian compounds 
was thus, before the almost complete victory of the logical 
principles of accentuation ** and the consequent expulsion of the 
connecting vowel, despite the presence of the stress upon it,’ 
placed where it could best serve the interests of the word-rhythm. 
This could the more easily happen, since the Lithuanian accent 
is not bound, as in Latin or Greek, to the quantity of the end- 
syllables. But the same phenomenon has been observed in other 
IE. languages. In Avestan and Armenian, for example, the 
so-called composition vowel spread until it became “fast zu 
einem notwendigen Bestandteil der Zusammensetzung”.*® Bez- 


18 BB. 7, p. 8 passim; also PBB. 8, p. 373, note 4. 

14 The rise of a svarabhakti vowel d, as in pypkapalaikis “ worthless 
tobacco”, between consonant combinations and after voiced or guttural 
consonants, must not be confused with the stressed composition vowel. 
The former is a later phenomenon, appearing after the establishment 
of logical principles of accentuation. Cf. Kremer, ibid., p. 43. 

18 These compounds are all listed in my dissertation, “The Accent of 
Nominal Compounds in Lithuanian”, shortly to be published. This 
article is based partly on that work. 

16 Cf. Masing, Die Hauptformen des serbo-chorwatischen Accents, St. 
Petersburg, 1876, p. 3: “Die Geschichte des Accents der indogerman- 
ischen Sprachen besteht nun wesentlich in dem allmihlichen Uberhand- 
nehmen und Herrschendwerden des logischen Princips der Betonung ”. 

17 Bezzenberger, ibid., p. 106. This statement is not surprising, be- 
cause the Lithuanian accent nowhere possesses the strong expiratory 
force of our own, nor does it, like that of the Germanic languages, 
emphasize the accented syllable much to the detriment of the un- 
stressed syllables. 

18F, Justi, Uber die Zusammensetzung der Nomina in den indoger- 
manischen Sprachen, Géttingen, 1861, p. 57. 
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zenberger suggests that the main accent of Avestan compounds 
may have been put upon this syllable.1® In Sanskrit the length- 
ening of a in ksamdcaras, diwikards, divaitaras is probably the 
result of the desire to avoid a succession of four short syllables ; 7° 
while the peculiar accentuation of medhdsati (médha), tild- 
migra (tila), yavaydddvesas (yavdyant)”* and the compounds 
with vigud- and pirva- (vicvddévas, pirvapitis, pirvydstutis ) 
doubtless rests upon the same basis of rhythm as is evident in 
Lithuanian.” In simplicia there is a lengthening of the final 
stem vowel in the fem. forms of words in -mant and -vant 
(-mati, -vati), which is caused by the “ effort to put the original 
stems into word-rhythm with the suffix mati, vati”.** Cf. 
anjandvati, amardavati, yavydvati and the other examples given 
there. I am inclined to see in certain Lithuanian simplicia, 
namely the derivatives from -o-stems in -vimasis, the identical 
expression of rhythmical word-accentuation. Cf. darbdévimasis 
“ activity ” (darbas “ work”), gniauztavimasis “ measuring with 
the fist” (gniauztas “fist”), grabisivimasis “ kleptomania ” 
(grabisas “kleptomaniac”), griekavimasis “confession” 
(griékas “ sin”). 

Bezzenberger, in denying that the ending of the final member 
was extended by the addition of the IE. suffix io (Lith. -ja-), 
supposes that the original suffix of the second constituent was 
affected by the stress on the so-called composition vowel. He 
describes the process thus: Compounds in which a composition 
vowel is present are more ancient than those in which it has 
vanished.”* As a result of its receiving the primary accent, this 
vowel was lengthened, while at the same time the fall of the 
suffix vowel of the second component to the state of an irrational 


1° Tbid., p. 106 and p. 106, note 1. 

29H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, Band 4, Heidelberg, 1928, 
p. 80. 

72, W. D. Whitney, A Sanskrit Grammar, Leipzig and Boston, 1889, 
§ 125le. 

*2H. Hirt, Der indogermanische Akzent, Strassburg, 1895, p. 319. 

23H. H. Bender, The Suffixes Mant and Vant in Sanskrit and Avestan, 
Diss., Baltimore, 1910, pp. 47 ff. 

%4 This is quite true with regard to prior members with original stress 
on the stem. When the suffix was accented, the thematic vowel is often 
retained. The compound dujékaukis “ gasmask ” is surely not old. 
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vowel was brought about. Its pronunciation inclined towards 
that of e, which palatalized the preceding consonant. Thus, for 
instance, a form vasardlaukies would arise, over the form vasa- 
rélaukes, from vasarélaukas. The nom. sg. would in this manner 
become a contracted -jd-stem and the other cases would easily 
conform. This condition became so firmly rooted that it re- 
mained even after the composition vowel had disappeared from 
most compounds. ‘The system was created; the majority of 
newer compounds succumbed to its pressure. 

On the other hand Brugmann remarks that the use of the 
suffix 10 in Lithuanian compounds is a common one and that it 
may have sprung from the practice of affixing it to adjectival 
compounds containing a governing preposition and to possessive 
compounds in order to emphasize the adjectival character of the 
compound when the second member is a noun, as in Greek 
homo-patr-io-s beside homo-patér “from the same father” or 
as in Sanskrit dnv-dntr-ya-s “ situated in the intestines ”.25 In 
Lithuanian, as a matter of fact, these classes contain but a very 
small percentage of compounds which fall outside of the con- 
tracted -7a-declension. But Brugmann argues from the stand- 
point that the “ mutata ”, that is, the possessives, were formed 
directly from the immutata by affixation of the suffix io and 
thus that they (at least the type) are younger than the immutata. 
The opposite conception is now generally taken for granted, 
namely that the possessive compounds are as old if not older 
than the determinative and descriptive compounds.”* According 
to Jacobi, they are abbreviated relative sentences of Pre-IE., 
reduced to compounds on account of frequent use. They were 
thus employed at a time when the copulative verb could be left 
unexpressed and when the relative pronoun did not exist. Like- 
wise the nomina agentis and nomina actionis, compounds with 
a verbal derivative in the second position, corresponded to rela- 
tive sentences which designated a property or a quality of the 
described person or thing. Jacobi calls them relative “ Parti- 
cipia der Urzeit” and stresses the fact that their final con- 
stituents occur but very rarely as independent simplicia.27_ From 


%5 Grundriss 2, 1, p. 119. 

H. Jacobi, Compositum und Nebensatz, Bonn, 1897, pp. 84 ff. Cf. 
also Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik 4, p. 38. 

8 Jacobi, ibid., pp. 20 ff. 
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this it would appear highly probable that the Lithuanian com- 
pounded nomina agentis and nomina actionis, which have 
adjectival motion and which at bottom have adjectival signifi- 
cance, embody nothing more nor less than the development of 
these “relative participles”. At any rate, Delbriick’s argu- 
ment 7° that the nomina actionis do not receive proper con- 
sideration in this scheme is invalid, for Hirt and Delbriick 
himself have shown that a verbal derivative such as the Sanskrit 
root-noun dvis- could originally have had both the meaning of 
“hate” and that of “hater”.2® Why could not those com- 
pounded verbal derivatives in Lithuanian, which became con- 
tracted -7d-stems, likewise have had at one time the same double 
signification ? 

The compounds of the last-mentioned classes, together with 
those of all other classes, fell, then, mostly into the ja-declension. 
But neither the theory of Bezzenberger nor the mere supposition 
of Brugmann can be accepted as sufficient reason for the fact 
that the system has spread among all classes of compounds. The 
special nature of the mutata or exocentric compounds makes it 
hardly to be expected that their form should have so powerfully 
influenced the immutata. Indeed, before the distinction in 
accentuation arose, the need for holding the two types formally 
apart is obvious. Illustrative are such compounds as dykvtera 
“superstition” (dykas “empty”: vterd “religious belief”) 
as against dykvieris “a superstitious person” and trilapas 
“trifolium ” (trys “three”: ldpas “leaf”) as against trilapis 
“trifoliate ”, where the brevity of the words prevents, in the 
first instances, the effective working of Bezzenberger’s law of 
rhythm. Furthermore, the assumption that the mutata were 
actually differentiated from the immutata by the addition of a 
characteristic suffix is supported by similar conditions in the 
related languages. A few examples will suffice to recall a well- 
known point: Gothic guma-kun-d “of the race of man”, Old 
High German frawa-muat-t “ happy-hearted ”, Old Norse hard- 
hugadr “ hard-headed ”, English “ tender-minded”’, etc., Latin 
multi-gener-is “having many species”, German dick-képf-ig 


*® Delbriick, Syntax 3, pp. 162 f. 
*°H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik 3, Heidelberg, 1927, pp. 83 f. 
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“ thick-headed ” beside dick-kopf “thick-head ”.*° In Sanskrit 
various suffixes, especially -ka, -i, and -ya, are employed to make 
the adjective nature of a compound evident, whenever the final 
member was a noun. Wackernagel believes that the use of such 
a suffix is not confined to the individual IE. dialects but that 
it existed in the original language.* In Lithuanian the suffix 
-ja- has this adjective-making quality and it naturally falls 
together with the -ja- which arose from the rhythmical stress, 
for these compounds, as well as the immutata, were also origin- 
ally accented on the composition vowel. Cf. bendravardis beside 
bendravardis “of the same name” (befdras “sharer”: vardas 
“name”), dramblapilvis “ having a fat belly” (dramblys “ fat 
belly ”: pilvas “ belly ”), mielépautis “ having testicles ” (mielas 
“dear”: piutas “egg”), terpiivarté “door-space” (vartai pl. 
“door ”), in which the prior member is an older form of the 
preposition tarp “ between”, azdoveja*? beside wévejis “ place 
protected from the wind” (wz “behind”: véjas “wind”). 
Since the suffix -ja-, when it has this significance, is used “ nur 
bei Tieren ” ** in simplicia but almost entirely in composition, it 
may thus well be suggested that reasons of rhythm had some- 
thing to do with its choice. But the principal force seems to 
have lain in the functional value of the suffix. The consequence 
is that the possessive compounds, with the exception of a few 
in -a, as kumpnosa (beside kumpndsis) “ having a short nose ”, 
are entirely declined as -jd-stems. The declension of one type 
was not, however, imitated by the others; the -ja- of the de- 
terminative and descriptive compounds is the result of the stress 
placed on the composition vowel at some distance from the end 
of the word, while the -ja- of the mutata goes back to an IE. 
extension by the adjectival suffix -10, although it may possibly 
have been influenced by rhythmical considerations. 


8° For the distinction between the forms of these German compounds 
see the discussion in Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik 4, pp. 37 ff. 
Justi, ibid., p. 56, is the source for the other examples quoted. 

31 J. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, Gottingen, 1905, Vol. 2, 
1, p. 101. 

32 Cf, F. Specht, Litauische Mundarten gesammelt von A. Baranowski, 
Leipzig, 1922, Vol. 2, pp. 58 and 494a. 

38, Kurschat, Grammatik der littauischen Sprache, Halle, 1876, 


§ 345. 
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But this is not all. Jacobi ** bases his theory concerning the 
“ synthetic ” compounds, that is, the “ relative participles ” with 
a verbal derivative as the final component, on the fact that all 
of them are contracted -jd-stems. Although the latter are in 
reality almost countless, nevertheless the following list will show 
how untrue that presupposition is: aketvilka “ harrow-sledge ” 
(akecios “harrow”: velki, vilkti “to draw”), akibrokstas, 
akybrokstas “ disgrace ”’, “ set-down ”, lit. “ eye-butterer ” (akis: 
broskiu, bréksti), akymirka, akymirkas “moment ”, “ twinkling 
of an eye” (akis: mérkiu, mérkti “to wink”), akyplesa “an 
insolent person ”, lit. “eye-tearer” (akis: plesiu, plesti), aki- 
varas “an open pene on a moor”, lit. “ eye-dazzler” (akis: 
veriu, verti), akizara “a glarer”, “one who stares” (akis: 
Zerit, Zereti), ankstirat pl. “maggots”, lit. “ hull-separators ” 
(ankstis “hull”: wt, irti “to break”), attralakai pl. “ grain 
of secondary quality ” (aftras “second ” : lekiu, lékti “ to fly”), 
ausikaras, atiskaras, atiskara “ear-ornament” (ausis: kari, 
karti “to hang”), avikamsa “ sheep-stuffer ”, “ glutton ” (avis: 
kemsu: kimsti) , blatizdlauza “ shin-breaker ” = “ a rough road ” 
(blauzda: lauzau, lduzyti), duobpadrasas “ grave-inscription ” 
(duobé: parasaii, parasjti), dimlinda “chimney”, “ funnel ” 
(dimai “smoke ”: lend, listi “ to crawl”, “to climb”), gar- 
linda, garlenda “aperture through which the steam rises from 
the oven” (gdras: lendu, iisti), garvilkas, gérvilka, garvilka,— 
same as preceding—(velki, vilkti “to draw”), grynsala, grgn- 
Salas “frost without snow” (griynas “pure”: salu, salti “to 
freeze”), kiauleda ‘pig-eater” (kiailé: édi, ésti), lédzygas, 
lédzyga, ledzyga “ ice-spur ” (lédas: zengit, zerigti “to walk”), 
naktigultas “night-lodging” (naktis: guliu, gulti “to lie”), 
pasturlakos pl. “the lighter, less valuable grain” (pasturas 
”: lekit, lékti “to fly”), pecialanda, peclinda, pecalinda 

‘wren ”, lit. “ that which creeps into the oven ” (pécius: lendu, 
eg pedsakas “trace”, “trail” (péda “footstep”: seku, 
sékti “to follow ”), pelékautai pl. “ mouse-trap ” (pelé: kéunu, 
kauti “to kill”), pétnesos “ suspenders ”, lit. “carried by the 
shoulders ” (petys: nesu, néstt) , Sirdpersa “ heart-ache ” (Sirdis: 
persti impers. “ to pain”), sunjoda “ a prostitute ”, “ one chased 
by dogs” (Sué: j6ju, 76tt “ to ride”), vaskaras “ hook on which 


Ibid., p. 20. 
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to hang a cooking-pot” (vg@sas “hook”: karw, karti “to 
hang”), zémgrindas “road laid through a marsh” (zémé 
“earth”: grindziu, grj.tr “to put boards or stones over a piece 
of ground”), ziemagultas “winter-quarters” (Ziemd: guliw, 
guiti “to lie”), Zodmaind “conjugation” (z6dis “word”: 
mainat, mainyti “to change ”’).*° 

Of the compounds listed above those in -as cannot be sepa- 
rated from such words as Latin montivagus “ roving through the 
mountains ”, Greek hudrophéros “the water-carrier ”,** while 
the compounds in -a are formed exactly like the Latin words 
agricola, homicida, etc., and belong to the oldest stratum of the 
language. The few possessive compounds in -a, buknosa (beside 
buknésis) “blunt-nosed ” (bukis: ndsts), didnosad (beside did- 
nosis) “ large-nosed ” (didis), geltnosa (and geltndsis) “ yellow- 
nosed ” (geltas), gembnosa “hook-nosed” (gémbé), gugnosa 
“pommel-nosed ” (guga), gumbnésa “ knob-nosed ” (gumbas), 
tlganosa (beside tlgandsis) “long-nosed” (ilgas), krewanosa 
(beside kreivndsis) “with a crooked nose” (kreivas), kriau- 
nosa (beside kriawnésis) “with a nose like a sword-hilt ” 
(kriauna), kumpnosad (beside kumpndésis) “with a crooked 
nose” (kumpas), pirmakarta (beside pirmakartis) “ novice”, 
“one on the first level” (pirmas: karta), storlupa (beside 
storlipis) “ thick-lipped ” (stéras: lipa), may have been created 
on the analogy of the above-mentioned compounds in -a. Such 
forms as devynkalba “blue-bird ”, lit. “ nine-voiced ” (devyni: 
kalbu, kalbeti “to speak”) and sawnora “ self-willed” (sdvo 
“suus”: nériu, noreti “to wish”) could easily (cf. kalba 
“speech ”, néras “ will”) have provided the intermediate step. 

Further, compounds in which the final member originally 
contained an -i- in the suffix or in which the suffix was preceded 
by ¢ or Z frequently, but by no means always, retain the declen- 
sion of that final member. Compare, for example: barzdskut- 
nycia “barber-shop” (barzda “beard”: skutnycia “shop”), 
bémgiria “ Tree-forest ”, a forest in Labiau (bdmas: gira), 
devynmotértus “ one who has to do with many women ” (devynt 
“nine”: motérius “woman-pursuer”), dvimotérius “ having 


85 For still other examples see Buga’s already mentioned article in 
Inetuviy Tautos 2, pp. 4 ff. 
*° Buga, ibid., p. 14. 
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two wives” (dvi: motérius), galvakéjai pl. “ cephalopodes ” 
(galva: kéja), garmzinbaznycia “ garrison church ” (garnizins: 
baznycia), kiatilkerdiius (beside kiatilkerdis) “ swine-herd ” 
(kiatile: kerdzius), kryzbaznycia “ Church of the Cross” (kry- 
bainycia), lengvaliéjus “light oil” (letgvas: aliéjus), 
plidslelija “ corn-flag ”, “ sword-grass” (pliusé “ shave-grass ” : 
lelija “lily”), puskurtelius “an eighth” (pusé “a half”: 
kurtélwus “a quarter”), pussaltystus “country judge” (pusé: 
Saltysius “judge ”), siénveza (beside Siénvezé, Siénvezis) “ hay- 
wagon ” (Siénas: vezé), Zycknyginyéia “lending library ” (Zyékd 
“loan”: knyginYcia). 

This should be sufficient proof that the declensional system 
for compounds in Lithuanian, assumed by Schleicher, Jacobi 
and others, is far from being iron-clad. That most compounds, 
however, are thus declined would be evident from any list that 
might be drawn up. Two causes, both working toward the same 
end, brought about the wide extension of the system: the posi- 
tion of the primary accent on the composition vowel occasioned 
the fall of the -o-stems and -d-stems, which, being greatly in the 
majority, drew with them by force of analogy the comparatively 
few -i-stems, -u-stems and consonant stems, to the masc. -is and 
the fem. -é of the contracted -ja-stems; while the IE. suffix -10-, 
added in IE. times to compounds which, although having a noun 
as final member, are in reality adjectives, aided, among these 
compounds, the rhythmical process. 

But it is not to be denied that consciousness of the original 
form of the second member in its independent state is often 
responsible for its retention in composition. The following list 
of doublets will show that the system just described could have 
spread but gradually and not always effectively: aketvirbalai pl., 
akéévirbalis “ harrow-prong ” ; akikaistas, akikaistis “ disgrace ”, 
“shame ”; akyskauda, akjskaudis “ eye-pain ”, akisopas, akiso- 
pis “eye-pain”; apyjgarda, apyjgardis “neighborhood ” ; arkla- 
ganas, arklaganis “handle of a plow”; butsanga, bitsangé 
“house-door ”; darbylaikas, darbylatkis “ work-period ”; gaid- 
gysta, gaidgysté, and gaidziagystis “ cock-crow ” =“ early morn- 
ing”; gal(v)Zuda, galvzudys “head-killer ” =“ murderer ” ; 
kaspinas, kispinis, kasdpinis, kasopinis,and also kasdpiné “ band 
for the hair”; kélvartai, kélvarcet “road-gate”; kirmvarpa, 
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kirvarpa, but kirmvarpis, kirvarpis “worm-hole”; kraugera, 
kraugerys, kraujagerys “ blood-sucker ”, “ vampire ” ; kratisurba, 
krausurbys “blood-sucker”; kurmrausa, kurmrausis “ mole- 
hill ” ; lawkdsargai, lauksargis sg. and Lauksargiat (a village) pl. 
“ field-watchers ”; martmerga, martmergé “bridesmaid”; nau- 
séda, nausédys “colonist”; nauveda, nauvedzia, nauvedys 
“recently married man”; pelédnesa, pelédnesé “ field-mouse ” ; 
pelenrusa, pelenrisé “stirrer of ashes ” = “ Cinderella”; pikt- 
Saas, piktsasis “ bad scab”; pédukra, pédukré “ step-daughter ” ; 
prysirdis (-i-stem) “breast” but also prysirdé;*" Pustlaukai 
(a village), pistlaukis “waste field”; rytamétas, rytmetis, 
rytmetys “morning time”; saulélaida, sauléleidis “sunset” ; 
ugmakuras “ fire-heater”, also ugnakuris; uzraktas, uzraktis 
“lock”; varndlesa, varndlesis “burdock”, “clotbur”, lit. 
“ picked by crows or ravens ” ; Z@muoga, z€muogé “ strawberry ”5 
zmogzuda, Zmogzudys “ murderer ”. 

In the foregoing pages nothing has been said of compounds 
of the type bdltmargas “white-speckled ”, dviniytas “ woven 
with two weaving-combs”, juodbéras “ black-brown ”, sémmar- 
gas “ gray-speckled ”, zalmargas ‘ green-speckled”. These are 
examples of looser composition and are merely dvandva-juxta- 
positions of two adjectival elements, in which the prior member 
appears in its stem form and in which the final constituent, as 
in Lettish,** is declined as if uncompounded. According to 
Buga,*® the occurrence of forms in -is, as baltmargis, dvingtis, 
juodbéris, is caused not by the fact of composition but by sub- 
stantivization of the adjectives by means of the suffix -10-, as in 
sénis “old man” beside sénas “old”. The suffix -io- thus has 
a double function; the rhythmical factor, although most cer- 
tainly active, is not the only factor in deciding the declension 
of Lithuanian compounds, nor is it always effective. 


T. Woop. 
Leipzig UNIVERSITY. 


87 F, Kurschat, Grammatik der littauischen Sprache, p. 113. 
88 J, Endzelin, Lettische Grammatik, Heidelberg, 1923, p. 189. 
*°Tbid., p. 14. 
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LITHUANIAN DAMLAKAS, DUMLAKAS, “ CHIMNEY- 
FLUE”. 


In Prussian Lithuanian there are two words, each of which 
signifies “flue”, “chimney”, “chimney-flue”. The one is 
damlakas, damaléikas; which Kurschat translates “der 
Rauchfang iiber dem Heerd in der Kiiche ”, adding “ vielleicht 
aus dumy lakas (von lekitw)entstanden”. But it is obviously 
impossible for dam-, dama- to have any form of the noun dumas 
“smoke” as its source. Prellwitz says? that damalakas, with 
svarabhakti development of “ad”, stands for a hypothetical 
form *damlakas (which, however, actually occurs as above) ; 
and that it is a loanword from the German “ Dampfloch”, 
“smoke-hole”, “chimney-flue”. He then compares it with 
the loan-words dambots “ Dampfboot”, “steamboat” and 
damsipis “ Dampfschiff”, “steamship”, in which the conso- 
nant combination “ pf” has likewise disappeared. The devel- 
opment of “d” after a nasal consonant is not infrequent in 
Lithuanian ; cf. durnadagilis “ thorn-apple ”, “ plant which has 
the property of making one dizzy” (durnas “raging”: dagilis 
“thistle”) beside dufndagis “thorn-apple” (durnas: dagys 
“thistle”) and pirmakartis, pirmakarta “novice”, “one who 
is on the first level” (pirmas “ first”: karta “ level”). 

The other word is dumlakas,* which Kurschat, together with 
a variant form dumolakas, places in brackets to show that he is 
unfamiliar with it.4 But Nesselmann translates it “das Rauch- 
loch am Ofen ”, “ der Schornstein ”, “ die Schornsteinoffnung ”, 
adding “vgl. ruklakas”. This latter word, coming directly 
from the German “ Rauchloch” is decisive for the second 
member of the compound: -lakas is from the German “ Loch”, 
“hole” and not, as Kurschat supposed, from lakas “ der Flug ”, 
“the escape”, a word which stands in ablaut with the verb 


lekiw, lékti “to fly ”.5 Kurschat was doubtless led to his sup- 


1F. Kurschat, Litauisch-Deutsches Worterbuch, pp. 78a and 77b. 

*Die deutschen Bestandteile in den lettischen Sprachen, Gottingen, 
1891, p. 21. 

Nesselmann, Woérterbuch der litauischen Sprache, p. 150a. 

“KLD. 98b: dimlakas “das Rauchloch, eigentl. Rauchflug. Vel. 
lekiu fliegen.” Also 98b: dumolakas “ der Schornstein.” 

® Cf. Leskien, Ablaut der Wurzelsilben im Litauischen, p. 363. 
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position by a comparison with the compounds pirmlakai or 
pirmlakos (both pl.) “the pure grain which falls to the front 
in winnowing ” (pirmas “ first”) and pasturlakos “ the lighter 
and therefore less valuable grains which do not fly so far” 
(pasturas “last ”), the second members of which are in reality 
the verbal derivative from lekiu, lékti “to fly ”.° 

The explanation of the existence of these different forms for 
the same word is probably this: Damldkas, damalakas came 
into the language as a loan-word from the German.’ The first 
constituent, not being well understood, gave way in time to the 
better-known substantive diéimas, usually pl. “smoke”, 
while the final component, since it was sound for sound identical 
with the verbal derivative lakas from lekiw, lékti, remained. The 
change in meaning, occasioned by this “ folk-etymology ”, from 
“ smoke-hole ” to “ smoke-escape ” is, of course, extremely slight. 


FrEDERIC T. Woop. 


UNIVERSITY. 


* Leskien, ibid., p. 363. 
7 Prellwitz, ibid., p. 18, gives several examples for the change of 
Germ. 6 into Lith, 4. 
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(HaEMoN AND Jocasta ADVISING) 


The passage I here discuss occurs in Aristotle’s treatment of 
Narration (8yyo1s), and of the way in which Narration may 
be used by a speaker who is giving advice. Since advice con- 
cerns the future, there will be less room for Narration in this 
kind of speaking than in either of the other two kinds (epideictic 
and forensic) ; still, you may need to mention things that have 
already occurred, so that the persons you are advising may take 
better counsel for the future. In so doing, you possibly will 
relate something that you think your hearer may not believe; 
and in that case you must proceed as follows—I quote the text 
of Roemer, which (save for a comma, instead of a period, after 
vidv) is that of Bekker in the Berlin Aristotle, 1831: 


av 8 dmorov, re Kai airiay A€yew Kai 
ratte ols BovAovtat, olov 7 ‘loxaorn Kapxivov év Oidirodk det 
a aA a es ‘ e 
wuvOavouevov tov Lytotvros tov vidv, Kai 6 Aipwv 6 


Sodoxréovs. 


Roberts (in The Works of Aristotle, translated into English 
under the editorship of W. D. Ross, Vol. 11, Oxford, 1924) thus 
renders the passage: 


If any statement you make is hard to believe, you must 
guarantee its truth, and at once offer an explanation, and then 
furnish it with such particulars as will be expected. Thus 
Carcinus’ Jocasta, in his Oedipus, keeps guaranteeing the truth 
of her answers to the inquiries of the man who is seeking her son ; 
and so with Haemon in Sophocles. 


In a note referring to the words ‘ and then furnish it with such 
particulars as will be expected,’ and to ‘the Scholia (Rabe, p. 
248), Roberts gives an alternative translation: ‘Or possibly, 
“and then arrange your reasons systematically for those who 
demand them.” 

This passage has troubled commentators and translators; in 
general they wish some change in the words dardrrew ois 
BovrAovra. There has been trouble, too, over the reference to 
Haemon in the Antigone of Sophocles; Cope, for example, gave 
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it up as hopeless. Thirdly, no sound attempt has been made to 
explain the reference to the Oedipus of Carcinus. I shall take 
these three points up in this order, after prefacing my treatment 
of them with the notes of Freese, whose edition of the Rhetoric 
in the Loeb Classical Library, 1926, conveniently assembles a 
number of opinions to which we must refer.* 

Freese writes : 


The difficulty is &ararrew, which can apparently only mean 
‘arrange.’ Jebb retains re, and reads «ws for ois: ‘The speaker 
must make himself responsible for the fact, . . . and marshal 
his reasons in a way acceptable to the hearers.’ The old Latin 
translation vadiare quibus volunt suggested to Roemer dvaryrais, 
‘to the arbitrators they approve.’ 


The last remark really is extracted by Freese from the editorial 
note of Sandys (in Jebb’s translation of the Rhetoric, post- 
humously published, 1909, p. 190): ‘which [t.e., the Latin] 
suggests Sarrao0a or dvarryntais (as observed by Roemer), or, possi- 
bly, Suarntais ois BovAovra.’ This reliance upon the 
medizval Latin translation, however, goes back to the Renais- 
sance; see the text and translation of the Rhetoric by Portus, p. 
467, and the commentary by his son, p. 350 (‘ Atardrrew - Arbitrio 
committere’), Spirae, 1598. 

On the reference to Haemon we have from Freese: 


Antigone 683-723. On this Cope remarks: ‘ This last example 
must be given up as hopeless; there is nothing in the extant play 
which could be interpreted as [is] required here.’ According to 
Jebb, the ‘incredibility’ consists in the fact that Haemon, 
although in love with Antigone, and strongly opposed to the 
sentence pronounced upon her by his father Creon, still remains 
loyal to the latter. Haemon explains the reason in lines 701-3, 
where he says that he prizes his father’s welfare more than any- 
thing else, for a father’s good name and prosperity is the greatest 
ornament for children, as is the son’s for the father. 


And on the reference to Carcinus we have: 


According to Jebb, Jocasta tells the inquirer incredible things 


1T neglect his omission (following Cope) of re after tmioxveicda, an 
unwarranted change, and arbitrary save on the gratuitous assumption 
that the paraphrast (as above, Rabe, p. 248) had better manuscript 
evidence than ours, and used it. 
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about her son, and pledges her word for the facts. Cope says: 
“promises (to do something or other to satisfy him).’ 


So much for Freese and his quotations. 

Of the three words dardrrew ois BovAovra, the last has fared 
best ; no one seems to have questioned it, and by general consent 
it refers to the persons whom the speaker (more strictly, the 
giver of advice) addresses. When the speaker must say some- 
thing dmorov, something that he thinks the hearer may not 
believe, he must perform the rhetorical processes represented by 
ve and xai, and then say something that he thinks the hearer will 
like—something that the hearers wish. 

The most likely word of the three to be corrupt is ois, and 
hence the conjecture ws (= dararrew ws BovrAovrar), by Jebb, 
seems plausible. We might, indeed, accept os off-hand but for 
the anonymous paraphrast of the Rhetoric (ed. Rabe, Berlin, 
1896, p. 248), who has read ois BovAovra in the manuscript he 
used as a basis for his commentary: 


S& amorov Td det THY aitiav 
| e 9 a , g , e 
éxetvo ots BovAovrar of axpoatai, iva éx Tov A€yev doa PBovrAovTa ot 
axpoatat Soxys Kai dmodexduevos Tots dkpoatais’ yap 


Ta 


The paraphrase of the references to Carcinus and Sophocles 
will be given later. In the part now given, the anonymous 
writer has justified ois by inserting Svaxoopeiv as a gloss for 
duvararrev. And he immediately glosses ois BovAovra: by doa 
Bovrovra (etc.) : 


If what you relate (in your speech of advice) is not likely to 
be credited (by the persons you are advising), you must promise 
to tell the reason why the thing seems incredible, and arrange 
and embellish the thing you relate with details the hearers wish, 
so that, by saying what (all that) the hearers wish, you may seem 
true and acceptable to the hearers; for what you say is pleasing 
to their hearts. 


It strikes me that, if we had to alter ois, we might well take 
a hint from the paraphrast, and read 60a; and I might recom- 
mend doa but for the suggestion of my friend Mr. W. F. Mc- 
Donald, who instead of ois would like to read oia. As I am only 
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considering possibilities, let me say that in Svardrrew ofa BovdAovra 
we have the change that does least violence of all to the tradi- 
tional text. Hither ofa or é6ca makes good syntax; oia perhaps 
squares better with the speech of Haemon. Be it added, how- 
ever, that the paraphrast thinks that ‘Haemon is a drama,’ in 
spite of his other references to the Antigone (see Rabe, op. cit., 
Index Nominun, s. vv. Aipwv, *Avtvyovy, Kpéwv), has confused the 
issue about the play of Carcinus, and has led us astray with his 
injunction, ‘ You must promise to tell why the thing is incredi- 
ble.’ Here as in similar cases, according to Aristotle, the reason 
is to be given instanter. 

As for Suardrrew, we must explain it by Haemon’s speech of 
advice to his father. Whatever Haemon says in addition to 
vouching for the truth of his story, and showing why the state- 
ment his father may not believe is, nevertheless, true, that addi- 
tional process in his speech is duardrrev [? ofa (or doa) Kpéwv 
BovAerar]. And so we come to our second point, a speech in the 
Antigone of Sophocles. Let us not forget that the speech must 
be one of advice or counsel, an illustration of the deliberative 
branch of Rhetoric; that it must contain something in the way of 
narration ; and that the alleged fact may concern the very recent 
past, just as the advice may concern the immediate future. We 
should recall, too, what Aristotle more than once recommends in 
the Rhetoric, that you make a narration dramatic by bringing the 
past before our eyes, representing it as if it were now occurring, 
and using the actual words of the persons about whom your 
story is told. That is precisely what Haemon does. 

Cope, as we have seen, gave up the example as hopeless. He 
says (Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 1867, p. 354) : 


Aipov ... must, I think, be corrupt. Haemon in the 
Antigone appears in only one short scene, 635-765. The pious 
which must be referred to, if the reading is sound, is v. 683-723, 
in which Haemon endeavors to persuade his father Creon to give 
way, and remit his sentence of death against Antigone. There 
is nothing that can be called dipyyous, ‘ Narrative,’ at all; nor, 
as far as I can see, any ‘ explanation of a paradox or obscurity,’ 
in the sense intended by Aristotle. 


But Aristotle does not here talk of a general ‘ paradox,’ or of 
something obscure to the reader. The speaker is Haemon, and it 
5 
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is his father who is dmoros, and must be persuaded. It may help 
if we are a little more exact than is Cope. Actually, Haemon first 
appears in line 626, where the Chorus mark his coming; they 
assume that he is well-informed, and indeed he has heard more 
than he at first divulges. They continue their utterance through 
line 630. Then Creon speaks four lines, of which the last two 
are two questions. Then Haemon makes his first speech, of 
four lines, not a speech of advice, and containing no narration. 
Then Creon makes a speech of forty-one lines (639-80) ; this 
as a speech of advice, but, being Creon’s advice to Haemon, is 
not the one we are seeking. After this there are two lines from 
the Chorus—and then Haemon gives his speech of advice to 
Creon, in forty lines, ‘ v. 683-723, as Cope says. Then the 
Chorus utter two lines, Creon utters two, and thereafter Haemon 
makes sixteen short speeches in altercation with his father, the 
first of two lines, fourteen of one line each, and the last of four 
lines (762-5), his exit being marked by the Chorus in lines 
%66-7. Any one of Haemon’s utterances is a ‘ speech’ in Aristo- 
tle’s sense. But there can be no doubt that Cope was right in 
settling on the speech of forty lines (683-723) as containing 
Aristotle’s illustration; this illustration, however, seems to end 
with line 704. Yet, despite the fact that Haemon’s opening 
speech of four lines (635-8) is one of defense, not of deliberation 
or counsel, Jebb and others involve it in the illustration ; even 
Roberts does so, if I rightly understand him, though he also cites 
lines 701-4 in Haemon’s speech of advice. But I take it that 
Roberts has connected the two speeches in order to show that in 
lines 701-4 of the second Haemon ‘ keeps guaranteeing the truth 
of’ his ‘ answer’ to Creon in the first (635-8). Roberts, then, 
apparently shares the view that the statement made by Haemon 
which his father is not prepared to believe is that Haemon will be 
dutiful, and acquiesce in Creon’s condemnation of Antigone. 

Is it precisely so? When Haemon enters, the Chorus are 
perhaps not very doubtful, though they use their characteristic 
mode of inquiry:? ‘Comes he grieving for the doom of his 
promised bride, Antigone, and bitter for the baffled hope of his 
marriage?’ ‘We shall know soon,’ answers Creon: ‘ My son, 

. art thou come in rage against thy father? Or have I thy 


* Here and hereafter I use Jebb’s translation of Sophocles. 
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good will, act how I may?’ It must be understood that father 
and son thus far have loved each other, and that Creon’s second 
question is not idle. It shows that he is half-prepared to believe 
that the son will continue dutiful. Creon, a supremely confi- 
dent tragic hero, is in fact unprepared to believe that any one 
will doubt his justice and wisdom. Of course he is relieved by 
Haemon’s answer: ‘Father, I am thine; and thou, in thy 
wisdom, tracest for me rules which I shall follow. No mar- 
riage shall be deemed by me a greater gain than thy good guid- 
ance.’ But Creon’s long speech immediately shows that to him 
Haemon’s answer was not incredible. He was hoping for that 
answer, and himself dilates on the reasons why it is good. It 
is the father himself who vouches for its propriety. In other 
words, Haemon’s statement is not dmorov to Creon, nor is 
Haemon required to vouch for it. We must look in Haemon’s 
speech of advice for the thing that Creon is not prepared to 
believe. 

Thus approached, the matter becomes simple. The thing that 
will strike Creon as incredible, the thing that will be dmorov 
to him, is that people have been upbraiding this model of wisdom 
and justice—I was going to finish the sentence with ‘ behind his 
back,’ but that is the reason (airiav) why he will not be prepared 
to believe it. Haemon rightly thinks that his father is unpre- 
pared for the story. So he vouches for it, and promptly gives 
the reason why it is credible, so promptly indeed that the reason 
and the incredible thing are given together: ‘It is my natural 
office to watch, on thy behalf, all that men say, or do, or find to 
blame. For the dread of thy frown forbids the citizen to speak 
such words as would offend thine ear; but I can hear these mur- 
murs in the dark, these moanings of the city for this maiden; 
“no woman,” they say, “ever merited her doom less.”’ And 
he goes on to narrate the talk he has heard. The story is put 
in the present for vividness, but obviously is the piece of ‘ narra- 
tive’ (8yno.s) for which Cope, and apparently every one else, 
looked in vain. Having vouched, and given the reason, and told 
his story, Haemon vouches again (line 700), repeating the 
‘reason’: ‘ Such is the darkling rumor that spreads in secret.’ 

And then, if he has not already begun the process, the next 
step is Svardrrew ofa Kpéwv BovrAerax: ‘For me, my father, no 
treasure is so precious as thy welfare. What, indeed, is a nobler 
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ornament for children than a prospering sire’s fair fame, or for 
sire than son’s?’ Here, it seems, with line 704, the process ends, 
for the rest of the speech is counsel, not narration ; but perhaps it 
started the moment Haemon began to tell the incredible thing, or 
at all events when he began to put what his father would not 
like to hear into the mouth of a third person, ‘the city.’ Aris- 
totle in the very next chapter (17. 1418 > 31-3) cites this speech 
of Haemon to illustrate the way in which you can render unac- 
ceptable words more acceptable, by quoting them from another, 
and thus shifting the responsibility from yourself. This rhetori- 
cal device, then, may be a part of the process Siararrew oia 
[or ds] BovAovrat. 

As for renderings like that of Freese, ‘ You should immedi- 
ately promise both to give a reason for it at once and to submit it 
to the judgment of any one whom the hearers approve,’ obviously 
no such thing is done by Haemon. This luckless interpretation 
goes back beyond Roemer and the ‘ darraoBar vel Siarryrais ? which 
he inferred from the thirteenth-century Latin translation 
(vadiare quibus volunt) by William of Morbeka. ‘ Promise to 
give a reason ’ is an inheritance, through a line of commentators 
and editors, from the twelfth-century Greek paraphrast, who for 
imuxveioOai Te Kai airiav A€yew offers the gloss 
etreiv THv aitiav. But the reference to Haemon, as we have seen, 
means nothing to the paraphrast; he got nothing from his 
sources (in the Scholiasts) on that. For us, however, the inter- 
pretation of the passage in the Rhetoric may well begin with the 
speech of Haemon, and from this and the text of Aristotle go on 
to the speech of Jocasta. 

Thus we come to our third point, which concerns a speech of 
advice (or perhaps more than one) in the Oedipus of Carcinus. 
Is the paraphrast more helpful on this? Let us see. The infor- 
mation he gives does not come from the antiquity that knew the 
play. Our sole reference of any sort to the play from that anti- 
quity is the passage from Aristotle. The paraphrast writes: 

6 Kapxivos rpayixds év to Oidirods to Spapari tis 
Tov vidv avTov Kal éxuvOdvero Kal HpwTa aiTov THY 
Kaotnv, 4 O& de cimeiv. Kal 6 Ainwv Spada 
bmoyveirar otros det mpds Tov 


Carcinus, tragic poet. In the Oedipus, that is, in the drama, 
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some one was seeking his son, and was inquiring and asking 
about him of Jocasta; and she kept promising to tell (the reason 
why her story was credible). And Haemon is a drama; and he 
keeps promising to tell (the reason) to the person who is asking. 


Need we assume that this travesty of the known situation in 
our speech of advice from Haemon is worse than the interpreta- 
tion of some speech of advice in the lost Oedipus of the younger 
Carcinus? And yet as a travesty of Carcinus it may not be 
worse than some modern translations of the passage from Aris- 
totle. Thus Welldon: ‘as the Jocasta of Carcinus in his 
Oedipus perpetually promises in answer to the man who is look- 
ing for her son.’ And thus Freese: ‘as, for instance, Jocasta 
in the Oedipus of Carcinus is always promising, when the man 
who is looking for her son makes inquiries of her.’ In these 
cases, ‘ promising’ always implies ‘ to give a reason later.’ Also 
the ris é€yret seems to have left a trail of bad influence in the 
Renaissance, and down to our own time. 

What can we infer about the play from Aristotle? First, that 
it contained a speech of counsel from Jocasta; she is advising a 
man to do something, or, perhaps more probably (as Haemon 
advises Creon), to refrain from doing something. The modern 
translators do not seem to have kept this requisite clearly in 
mind. Nor am I convinced that they all are clear about the 
second, namely, that Jocasta, in advising this man, used narra- 
tion; she made a statement that concerned the past. Thirdly, 
either the statement was one which she thought her hearer might 
not believe, or else, and more probably, the hearer showed that he 
did not believe it. Fourthly, she kept vouching for the truth of 
her statement; and we may assume that she promptly gave the 
reason why the story which might not or did not strike the man 
she was advising as true nevertheless was true, and that she tried 
further to win him by saying things she thought he would like to 
hear, with which she hoped to secure his belief. Aristotle’s first 
and more explicit example surely would illustrate all the succes- 
sive steps in the process, or all three parts of it if they were not 
strictly successive but interlaced ; and in his very condensed style 
Toxdorn . . . tmoxveirar would stand for the other two parts of 
the process as well; such is his custom, he is hurried in this 
chapter, and he is particularly hurried when dealing with narra- 
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tion in deliberative speeches, where it has least room. Fifthly, 
the tale Jocasta told concerned her son, and she related it to an 
inquisitive man who wanted to find out something about that 
son; we shall later discuss the possible meanings of {yrotvros. 
All that she said, let us again observe—her story, her vouchings 
for it, her explanation why it is true, her efforts to secure the 
trust and good will of her hearer—all this was designed to per- 
suade him to a course of action, to get him to do something else 
than the thing he seems bent on doing (€yreiv); that is the 
function of deliberative speaking. 

I pass to conjecture, but to a conjecture that looks very certain 
to me, and one that is borne out by all my preceding points. 
Who was this inquisitive man? Aristotle says of Jocasta: aei 
bmoxveira. How often did she have to vouch for the truth of 
her story? Haemon directly vouches for his story twice. The 
Jocasta of Carcinus apparently had to do so oftener than that. 
And the paraphrast, having a sense for the implication of Greek 
words, says of the man who is dmwvros, and whose curiosity is 
so hard to still: érvvOdvero kai jpwra adrov tiv “loxaoryy. 
When Aristotle is in the rest of the passage so compact and curt, 
there should be a reason for his little pile of words rvv@avopévou 
rov tov vidv. Further, {yrovvros does not necessarily 
mean ‘the man who is seeking her son’ (Jebb, and Roberts), or 
‘the man who is looking for her son’ (Welldon, and Freese) ; 
quite apart from any contingent probability it may just as well 
mean, ‘ who is trying to find out about her son,’ investigating the 
question what became of her son, a far more likely situation in 
a plot concerning Oedipus. This man would hardly be her first 
husband, Laius, asking Jocasta, ‘ What have you done with our 
infant?’ If that were the situation, the play would not be called 
Oedipus. 

We do not, indeed, know why Aristotle specifies the play by 
its title. When referring to Haemon he does not in the Rhetoric 
specify the Antigone by title; in Poetics 14. 145421 he does so 
specify; in Poetics 17.1455°227 he makes Carcinus’ ‘ Amphi- 
araus’ the subject of a sentence, and scholars have taken 
Amphiaraus as the title of the play there in question (see, for 
example, Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 1889, p. 
797). In such cases, specification by title may be a matter of 
chance, but in the case of the Oedipus, when the style of the con- 
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text is so condensed, there probably is a reason for the use of the 
word. The reason may be, as in other citations by Aristotle, that 
the name helps out the sense of what follows, and not merely 
that, with the addition of its author’s name, it distinguished the 
play from those by other dramatists on the same subject, or from 
some other play by Carcinus. This poet is said to have written 
160 plays, of which we know perhaps nine by title; the Oedipus 
is the only one we know of on its part of the Theban Cycle. 
But even if Carcinus had written a play involving Jocasta’s sons 
by Oedipus, the tradition hardly admits of a situation in which 
a man would be asking her, ‘ What has become of Eteocles?’ or 
‘What has become of Polyneices?’? Nor again is it very likely, 
in the tale of Oedipus, that a messenger from Corinth would 
persist in asking Jocasta, ‘ What has become of the infant?’ or 
that she would be counseling the messenger. Nor yet again, so 
far as we know the legend of Oedipus from Sophocles, would 
the old herdsman who was to expose or kill the infant on the 
mountain ask Jocasta such a question. 

It seems to me that everything points to a situation, like that 
in the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles, in which the hero, now married 
to his own mother, has got an inkling of the true state of affairs, 
and has learned of the son Jocasta had by Laius. As in Sopho- 
cles’ play, he is feverishly pursuing his inquiries, and trying to 
find out, not necessarily from Jocasta alone, but perhaps mainly 
from her, what became of the infant. She tells him some such 
tale as the Jocasta of Sophocles’ play tells the hero, and counsels 
him to desist from the search, In her narration there is some- 
thing she thinks he will not believe, or that he obviously does 
not believe. (In Oedipus Rex 1175 the hero is not prepared to 
believe that Jocasta had been so cruel as to give the child to the 
herdsman to be killed.) She vouches for the fact, and offers a 
reason why it is not incredible—say, because the oracle had 
foretold that the child would slay his father; and then she adds 
things that Oedipus would be pleased to hear—say, that since 
the child is dead, and could not have slain his father, the oracle 
Oedipus has heard, that he must wed his mother, is also unlikely 
to be true. As Sophocles wrote no long speech of advice from 
Jocasta to Oedipus, Carcinus may have grasped the opportunity 
to do so. We may imagine from Sophocles that it would be 
loving advice, summed up in words of wifely devotion. 
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There is, however, a relatively short speech by Sophocles’ 
Jocasta that will exemplify the doctrine of Aristotle; but the 
story concerns the death of Laius (Oedipus Rex 848-58) : 


Nay, be assured that thus, at least, the tale was first told; he 
[the herdsman] cannot revoke that, for the city heard it, not I 
alone. But even if he should diverge somewhat from his former 
story, never, king, can he show that the murder of Laius, at least, 
is truly square to prophecy ; of whom Loxias plainly said that he 
must die by the hand of my child. Howbeit that poor innocent 
never slew him, but perished first itself. So henceforth, for what 
touches divination, I would not look to my right hand or my 
left. 


Oedipus answers: ‘ Thou judgest well. But nevertheless send 
some one to fetch the peasant, and neglect not this matter.’ 
We may allow that sending for the herdsman does look something 
like ‘submitting it to the judgment of any whom the hearers 
approve,’ and Jocasta promises to do so. But that happens to 
be what Oedipus wishes, and what she, the adviser, also wishes ; 
and she closes the episode by saying such things, or as much, 
as he would wish: 


I will send without delay. But let us come into the house: 
nothing will I do save at thy good pleasure. 
LANE CoopEr. 


CoRNELL UNIVSRSITY. 


NOTES ON CICERO’S LETTERS 
1. Ad Atticum IX, 13, 4. 


When Cicero is enumerating the resources of Caesar at the 
beginning of the Civil War (March 49) he says: Magnas habet 
certe copias, et habebit non alie* vectigal sed civium bona. Mad- 
vig proposed Italiae and this was accepted by Miiller and by 
Tyrrell and Purser. It is difficult to see what could be meant 
by a vectigal Italiae in the year 49 B.C. when Italy paid no 
taxes. The Italian tribute had been abolished long ago, the 
vicesima was used for a sacred reserve fund, the port dues were 
cancelled in 60 B. C., and the Campanian public land was 
distributed in 59. In that year Cicero (ad Att. II, 16) says: 
portoriis Italiae sublatis, agro Campano diviso, quod vectigal 
superest domesticum praeter vicesimam? There was none worth 
mentioning. If, however, we may read Galliae we shall have a 
solution of a very old discussion regarding the meaning of Suet. 
Jul. 25, and Caesar (Hirtius) B. G., VIII, 49, 3. Suetonius, 
without giving any date, says that Caesar imposed a tribute of 
forty million sesterces on Gaul. This is usually assumed to be 
in 50 B. C., when Caesar was ending his proconsulship. But 
Hirtius also states explicitly that Caesar was very conciliatory 
towards the Gauls in that year (ibid. 49, 3). He did not wish 
to have a new revolt on his hands when he was getting ready 
to cross the Rubicon. Holmes (Conquest of Gaul,? 838) has 
well suggested that Caesar may have imposed this tribute before 
the winter of 51 just as he fixed the British tribute as early as 
54 B. C. (B. G. V, 22). Hirtius’ statement that Caesar showed 
kindness to the Gauls in 50 B. C., nulla onera injungendo, would 
square with this view. If then we read Galliae vectigal in 
Cicero’s letter we may suppose that Caesar during his last year 
in Gaul—while being threatened by the senate to have his 
commission revoked—had placed his reliance upon the Gallic 
vectigal of 40,000,000 sesterces. Cicero here suggests that in the 
future Caesar need not depend upon that alone since now he 
would be able to confiscate the goods of Roman citizens at 
pleasure. 


talie M; ille M*. 
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2. Ad Atticum XI, 23, 3. 


Nunc quidem ipse videtur denuntiare; audimus enim de + 
staturi elodi. 

Purser conjectures de statua Clodi, suggesting that Dolabella 
may have offended Cicero by erecting a statue of the infamous 
Publius Clodius. There is of course no other mention of such 
a statue, nor is it easy to suppose that Cicero would endanger 
Tullia’s happiness because of a slight so trivial when he soon 
afterwards says that he was ready to forget the insults of Clodius 
(ad Att. XIV, 13b). I would propose to read audimus enim de 
Statio M. Clodi. Cicero has just expressed regrets at not having 
his daughter divorce Dolabella, who had misbehaved shamelessly 
in company with M. Clodius (the fils Aesopi). I assume that 
Statius (a common slave name) is a courier of this M. Clodius, 
the boon companion of Dolabella, and that Cicero had learned 
of Dolabella’s plans from him (de = de ore alicuius, cf. The- 
saurus L. L., II, 1276). “ Now Dolabella himself seems about 
to take the initiative in demanding a divorce; for that is what 
I hear from Clodius’ slave Statius.” The escapades of Dolabella 
and Aesopus’ son in connection with Metella (“ Perilla”) are 
referred to a few lines above and in XI, 15, 3 (Quin etiam Aesopi 
filius me excruciat). In Class. Rev. 1920, 91, I have gathered 
the references to this M. Clodius. He is apparently to be iden- 
tified with the poet Ticidas. 


3. Ad Fam. IX, 15, 2. 


Mirifice capior facetiis, maxime nostratibus, praesertim cum 
eas videam primum oblitas Latio tum cum in urbem nostram 
est infusa peregrinitas, nunc vero etiam bracatis et Transalpinis 
nationibus. Tyrrell and Purser translate oblitas Latio “ smirched 
by Latinism ”—which is misleading to say the least. Madvig, 
who rightly observed that Cicero would hardly object to the 
propriety of the Latinity of Latium proposed to take oblitas from 
obliviscor and amend Latio to Lati. Other emendations have 
been offered because of the same conviction. It is to be noticed 
that a few lines further down Cicero praises the wit of the pro- 
vincial Lucilius, and refers to Granius, Crassus and Laelius as 
especially urbane, though these men wrote long after Latium had 
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been incorporated in Roman territory. However, emendation 
is not called for. 

The real difficulty with the passage is Cicero’s use of Latium 
in a somewhat unusual sense, referring here to the outlying 
regions and colonies that had been given the jus Latw. In 
Cicero’s day the one best-known region that could be called 
Latium in this sense was of course Transpadane Gaul, and 
Cicero here seems to refer to that region since he not only speaks 
directly of peregrinitas but goes on immediately to contrast the 
peregrini with the bracati beyond the Alps. In the Brutus (171), 
which was written a few months before this letter, Cicero remarks 
to Brutus that he would soon learn as governor of Cisalpine 
Gaul what faulty Latin was like. A phrase in Sallust’s Jugurtha, 
69, gives a very clear instance of Latium used for the regions 
that possessed the jus Latii beyond Latium proper. In that 
passage we learn that Metellus, in 108 B. C., executed an officer 
of his army; nam is civis ex Latio erat. Since Latium proper 
was then Roman, the officer in question must have been a native 
of some outlying town or colony that had the jus Latii. 

The words of Cicero thus understood have some interest for 
literary comment since they seem to refer to the numerous 
Cisalpine youths who were at that time coming to Rome to take 
up literature. One thinks naturally of Valerius Cato, Catullus, 
and Cinna of the previous decade (the letter was written in 46), 
and of Vergil, Varius? and Quintilius who were at the very 
time of this letter apparently studying philosophy and timidly 
beginning to write verses. Paetus, to whom the letter was 
addressed, lived in the Epicurean circle at Naples (Fam. IX, 
25, 2) and attended the lectures of some Epicurean philosopher— 
possibly Siro himself (Fam. IX, 26; cf. A. J. P. 1920, p. 281). 
Cicero who occasionally took dinner with Paetus (Fam. IX, 16, 


?In February 43 a Rufus, who was a particular friend of Paetus, had 
with Paetus written to Cicero warning him of some hidden political 
opposition that might prove dangerous (Fam. IX, 24). This Rufus 
may well be Varius Rufus, the friend of Vergil, who wrote the De 
Morte about this time. We have learned from the fragments of 
Philodemus, which Diels edited in the Abhand. Preus. Akad. 1915, part 
7, that the Neapolitan Epicureans adopted the same independent attitude 
toward Antony and Cicero as did Piso (see especially Philippson in 
Hermes, 1918, 382). 
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7; 23; 26,3; Att. IV, 9) may have met these young provincials 
there. At any rate the passage may contain a mild criticism 
of the diction or pronunciation of that group, just as elsewhere 
Cicero refers to the faulty Latinity of the Cisalpines (Brutus, 
171; 258; Ad Att. VII, 3. 10, regarding Caecilius). 


4. Ad Atticum XIII, 31, 4. 


C. Albanius proximus est vicinus: is M. jugerum de M. Pilio 
emit, ut mea memoria est, HS CXV. Tyrrell and Purser com- 
ment: “If this is to be understood to mean 115,000 sesterces 
the sum will be too small. If on the other hand we make it 
centies quindecies, or ten million and a half (sic) the sum will 
be too great.” Whether or not the latter sum is too great depends 
of course where the land was, since land very near Rome was of 
course a very different matter from land far from the city. 
Now it happens that we know approximately where the property 
lay that Cicero wished to buy. It was the Scapulanus hortus 
which contained a dwelling and baths (Ad Att. XIII, 29, 2) 
and it was near the city in a part where many people passed 
(Ad Att. XII, 37). In Ad Att. XIII, 33, 4, we discover that it 
lay in the Campus Vaticanus (Prati di Castello), for Cicero 
is warned not to purchase the hortus because Caesar had decided 
to divert the Tiber to the right of that Campus in order to use 
it for military purposes. Since Cicero was ready to pay more 
than 1,200,000 sesterces for the neighboring hortus Scapulanus 
(Ad Att. XII, 25, 1) at a time when he was in financial straits, 
11500 HS per jugerum (or about $900. per acre) would hardly 
seem to be a very high price for land in the Vatican Campi. 
There is no reason why the number should not be written [CXV]. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


THE DATE OF THE OCTAVIUS. 


That the Octavius of Minucius Felix and Tertullian’s Apolo- 
geticus are in some way related is generally agreed. Three 
theories have been advanced to account for this relation: first, 
that Tertullian used the Octavius; second, that Minucius used 
the A pologeticus ; third, that both authors went back to a common 
Latin source now lost. None of these hypotheses has been 
established beyond doubt, but the first appears to be the best 
supported.? Tertullian wrote the Ad Nationes and the Apolo- 
geticus in 197 A. D2 The Octavius cannot have been written 
before about 125 A. D., and must have been written before about 
310.3 This note makes no pretense of being a full or fully 
documented treatment of the subjects discussed. Its aim is 
strictly limited and is two-fold: first, by adopting and bringing 
together certain arguments used by De Sanctis and by Baylis, 
to show that it is improbable that Minucius wrote between the 
accession of Marcus Aurelius and the death of Septimius Severus ; 
and, second, to propose a supplementary proof that Tertullian 
borrowed from the Octavius, and consequently that Minucius 
wrote before 161. 

In his recent book, Baylis has stated that in his opinion the 
dialogue was written during the latter part of the reign of 
Antoninus Pius.* Later he deals in detail with the question 


1In Part II of Minucius Felix and His Place Among the Early Fathers 
of the Latin Church (London, 1928), the Reverend H. J. Baylis has 
analysed and criticised the main arguments for and against the three 
theories, and has made out a strong case for the priority of the Octavius 
and for dating it before 161. 

? This date is well substantiated and is now generally accepted: cf. 
P. de Labriolle, Histoire de la Littérature latine chrétienne (1920), 
94. 

*M. Cornelius Fronto of Cirta is twice mentioned by Minucius Felix 
(Octavius, IX, 6; and XXXI, 2). For Fronto’s dates ef. Teuffel, 
Geschichte der rémischen Literatur (1913), § 355. The Octavius cannot 
have been written before about 125, and probably was not written till 
a score of years later. Further it is specifically mentioned by Lactantius 
in the Divinae Institutiones (I, 11), which was written early in the 
fourth century: cf. Teuffel, op. cit., § 397. 


* Minucius Felia, p. 273. 
185 
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of priority and bases his argument in part on the Octavws, 
XVIII, 5-6. This passage has been used by various scholars 
and contradictory conclusions have been reached. Schanz, in 
particular, has employed it to prove that the dialogue was 
written before the reign of Marcus Aurelius, but his conclusions 
are made worthless by the unwarrantable assumption that Minu- 
cius wrote while Fronto was still living.’ The passage, however, 
is very important, and De Sanctis has made an instructive study 
of it which will here be summarized and extended. He is of 
the opinion that, in the present state of our knowledge, the 
question of the priority of the Octavius to the Apologeticus, or 
vice versa cannot be determined definitely, but that certain facts 
in regard to the date of the former work can be settled.® Basing 
his arguments on the Octavius, XVIII, 5-6, and in particular on 
the words, Quando umquam regni societas aut cum fide coepit 
aut sine cruore discessit, he attempts to dispose of the objections 
to his interpretation of the passage, shows that the joint rule 
of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus established a precedent 
and was long remembered, and continues: La retorica é la 
retorica . . . Bisogna perd non solo essere retore, ma retore 
insensato, non uomo assennato come Minucio, per attenersi ad 
un tézos al segno d’ignorare il mondo in cui si vive e d’esporsi 
ad una accusa di maesta. The conclusions which he reaches are, 
in brief, that the Octavius cannot have been written between 
161 and 169, the years of a regni societas which began with good 
faith; that it was not written for two or three decades there- 
after; and that Minucius wrote either before such a joint rule 
occurred, or after about 200. 

De Sanctis’ arguments and general position seem sound. If 
they are, the later limit of the period during which the dialogue 
cannot well have been written should be raised from the turn of 
the century to 208, or more probably to 212, and for these 
reasons. Not only were Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus asso- 
ciated in a joint rule (161-169) quae cum fide coepit et sine 


5 Cf. Schanz, Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur (1905), §656. 

® Minucio Felice e Lucio Vero in Rwista di Filologia e di Istruzione 
Classica, N. S. V. fase. 2, Giugno 1927, pp. 233-235; cf. ibid. N. S. ITI, 
p. 443. His article is, in part, a refutation of the views advanced by 
G. Meyer in Philologus, LXXXITI (1926), pp. 67 ff. 
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cruore discessit ; but so too were Marcus Aurelius and Commodus 
(176-180) ; so also Septimius Severus and Caracalla (198-208) .? 
The condominium of Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Geta 
(209-211) probably ended sine cruore; in 212, after about a 
year of joint rule, Caracalla brutally and wantonly murdered 
Geta, his colleague and younger brother. If the question were 
asked, what would cause the memory of a peaceful joint rule to 
fade, a proper answer would be, either a considerable period of 
time, or some such deed as that of Caracalla. For the memory 
of so important a constitutional phenomenon as a condominwum 
to fade from the mind of the highly educated and well informed 
Minucius Felix the period between 169 and 176 was certainly 
too short, and the period from 180 to the joint rule of Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla was hardly long enough. Therefore Minu- 
cius cannot well be considered to have written the Octavius 
between 161 and 208, or, as has been said, more probably 212. It 
now remains to supplement the proof that Tertullian borrowed 
from the dialogue. 

One of the best arguments for Tertullian’s-dependence on the 
Octavius is furnished by the so-called “ Saturn Case.” Baylis 
has treated at length the various aspects of this case; * here only 
one point will be discussed: namely, Tertullian’s blunder in writ- 
ing Cassius Severus. The situation is as follows: the Octavius 
(XXI, 4) reads thus: Saturnum enim, principem huius generis 
et examinis, omnes scriptores vetustatis Graeci Romanique ho- 
minem tradiderunt. Scit hoe Nepos et Cassius in historia, et 
Thallus ac Diodorus hoe loquuntur; and the Apologeticus (X, 
7) thus: Saturnum itaque, si quantum litterae, neque Diodorus 
Graecus aut Thallus, neque Cassius Severus aut Cornelius Nepos, 
neque ullus commentator eiusmodi antiquitatum aliud quam 
hominem promulgaverunt. Cassius Severus was a rhetorician, 
not an historian, consequently Tertullian erred in writing the 
cognomen, Severus. That this error is due to Tertullian and 
not to a copyist appears from the fact that the Ad Nationes 
(II, 12) reads as follows: exstat apud litteras vestras usque- 


7Cf. Cagnat, Cours d’épigraphie latine (1914), pp. 177 ff.; see also 
Baylis, Minucius Feliz, p. 229 and p. 235. 
8 Minucius Felia, pp. 304-314. 
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quaque Saturni census, legimus apud Cassium Severum, apud 
Cornelios Nepotem et Tacitum, apud Graecos quoque Diodorum, 
quive alii antiquitatum canos collegerunt. Furthermore Lactan- 
tius (Divinae Institutiones, I. 11) wrote: Minucius Felix in eo 
libro, qui Octavius inscribitur, sic argumentatus est: Satur- 
num... . and two chapters later: Omnes ergo non tantum 
poetae, sed historiarum quoque et rerum antiquarum scriptores, 
hominem fuisse consentiunt . . . Graeci, Diodorus et Thallus: 
Latini, Nepos, et Cassius, et Varro. Baylis has discussed Ter- 
tullian’s mistake, and has added an ingenious and reasonable 
explanation of it.? Schanz says, in effect, that a fortiori this 
error is more easily understood if the Octavius is the original, 
the Apologeticus the later work.’° The explanation here offered 
supplements and in no way contradicts those mentioned above. 

It has been shown that the Octavius cannot well have been 
written between 161 and the death of Septimius Severus. If 
it was written in the age of the Antonines there were, so far 
as we know, two men whom Minucius may have had in mind 
when he wrote Cassius in historia. They were the well-known 
Cassius Hemina, a Latin historian, and the shadowy Greek 
writer of history, Cassius Longinus, who appears to have been 
little known among the ancients and whose very date is uncer- 
tain. Though there is some doubt as to whom Minucius meant 
by “ Cassius,” there is good ground for believing that he meant 
Cassius Hemina; and Baylis has shown that he cannot well have 
been referring to Cassius Longinus." If the dialogue was com- 
posed after the death of Septimius Severus, the reader when he 
came upon Cassius in historia, might naturally have thought 
of Cassius Dio, though it should have been clear to him that a 
Latin Cassius was meant. But if Minucius wrote before 161 
there was no need for him to be more specific than he was. If 
the dialogue antedates 161, Tertullian’s blunder, as will be shown 
in the next paragraph, is explicable on the ground that he used 
the Octavius. 

In 180 Cassius Dio Cocceianus (c. 155-c. 235) went to Rome, 


® Minucius Felix, pp. 308, 310, 312-313. 
1° Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur (1905) § 656. 
11 Minucius Felix, p. 308. 
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in 193 he was praetor, and in his fortieth year he took up 
historical writing.’? To be sure his first work was on the dreams 
and signs because of which Septimius Severus aspired to the 
purple, and he did not publish his Roman History till much 
later, but it seems safe to say that, because of his position and 
because of the type of work which he had written, he must have 
been well known when Tertullian wrote his Apologeticus and Ad 
Nationes in 197. Accordingly Tertullian’s blunder may be ex- 
plained in this way. When he read, in the Octavius, the passage 
in question, he saw that the Cassius referred to was a Latin 
writer, but he felt that he must make clear to his own readers 
that this Cassius was not the well-known Cassius Dio. There- 
fore he took several ways of showing that Cassius was a Latin, 
and one of these ways was to give him the cognomen of a famous 
Roman writer, perhaps the only one named Cassius of whom he 
knew, or whose name occurred to him at the time. In doing 
this he made a rather stupid mistake, but it need not be con- 
sidered strange that he thus erred in what for him must have 
been a very minor matter. Tertullian’s blunder, therefore, may 
be explained on the ground that he had the Octavius before him, 
and, as has already been noted, this fact is an argument for the 
priority of the dialogue of Minucius Felix. 

To sum up. It is improbable that the Octavius was written 
between 161 and 212, and more improbable that it was written 
between 161 and 197; further it appears to be earlier than the 
Apologeticus (197 A. D.). Therefore it is very probable that 
Minucius Felix -wrote his dialogue before the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius which began in 161. 

‘So much for the terminus ad quem. If it is 161 A. D., the 
precise determination of the terminus post quem is of very 
minor importance: first, because the general period of the dia- 
logue is fixed; and, second, because the priority of Minucius to 
Tertullian is established. 

Houmes V. M. Dennis 3d. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


12,Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Iitteratur II, 2° (1924), § 722. 
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ADDITIONS TO “THE FIRST IDYL OF MOSCHUS IN 
IMITATIONS TO THE YEAR 1800” 


In a very thorough and interesting study on the popularity 
of the Venus Quaerens Filium theme by James Hutton, which 
was published in Volume XLIX, 2 of this periodical, some 
imitations have remained unmentioned. This was, of course, 
to be expected in view of the extremely wide range of the 
subject. The examples from Italian, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese poets here given will supplement in a small way the 
abundant material cited by Professor Hutton. 

As regards the Italian versions of the idyl, it may be remarked 
in passing that Tasso’s sonnet adapting Sannazaro’s epigram 
has also been attributed to Cesare Caporali,' and that the note 
appended to Longepierre’s madrigal, traduction de Marini, qui 
Va wnité d’une idylle de Moschus,? is substantially a repetition 
of the caption over Marino’s poem, presumably by Marino him- 
self, in La Lira. Rime del Cavalier Marino, Parte Seconda 
(Venice, 1658, p. 3), which reads as follows: Scherzo tirato 
dal’ Amor fuggitivo di Mosco. Elsewhere in the same book, 
La Lira. Parte Terza, pp. 175-180, there is a curious variation 
of the theme in the poem, Christo Smarrito. Here the Biblical 
story of the child Jesus among the doctors in the temple, told 
in the second chapter of the Gospel according to Saint Luke, 
follows the general outline of the pagan myth. Like Venus 
the Virgin seeks her lost child. 


Sospirava e spargea 

Largo di pianto un fiume 

La Dea, la vera Dea, 

Madre di vero Nume, 

Ricercando il suo core, 

Il suo smarrito, e fuggitivo Amore. 


Iva la Verginella 

Qual tortora solinga, 

Di questa parte in quella 

Peregrina, e raminga, 

De la sacra Cittade, 

Scorrendo hor qua, hor 1a tutte le strade. 


1, Frati, Rime inedite del Cinquecento, Bologna, 1918, p. 68. 
24. J. P., XLIX, p. 121. 
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La valle, il piano, il colle 

Spid dentro e d’intorno, 

E fé spesso qual folle 

Donde parti ritorno, 

Gia seco afflitto e stanco 

Il santo Vecchiarel trahendo il fianco. 


The child is described in much the same manner as Cupid 
in the Castellani version or in Tasso’s handling in the Aminta. 


Forse non conoscete 

Il mio sposo, il mio figlio? 

Se pur qual sia, chiedete, 

E’ candido, é vermiglio, 

Non ha bellezza eguale, 

Lingua, penna, o pensier tanto non sale. 


Di colomba amorosa 

Ha le luci divine, 

Ha le labra di rosa, 

Ha d’ambra e d’oro il crine, 

Appo le guance intatte 

Foran vil paragon porpora e latte.... 


In his Ronsard, Poete Lyrique,* Laumonier has incidentally 
pointed out a French translation of Sannazaro’s poem by G. 
Bochetel, which is included among the poems that follow his 
translation of Hecuba (1554 and 1550). In addition, one of 
Du Bellay’s odes in the Recueil de Poesie * addressed to Heroét 
contains a reminiscence of the theme. Venus’ search for Cupid 
is vain; he has been routed by Heroét and forced to fly to his 
birthplace. At the same time the opening verse of Sannazaro’s 
version is apparently adapted. 


Tu as rompu l’are & la trousse 
Du ieune archer malitieux, 

Qui blessoit la terre & les cieulx, 
Luy baillant nature plus doulce. 
Venus, qui n’a plus de puissance, 
En vain par tout cherche son filz 
Que n’a gueres voler tu feis 
D’ici au lieu de sa naissance. 


* Paris, 1923, p. 616, note 12. : 
*Marty-Laveaux: La Pléiade Francoise (Oewvres Frangoises de 
Ioachim Du Bellay, Paris, 1866, p. 260, Vol. I. 
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Besides Hernando de Acuia, two other writers, Bernardo de 
Valbuena and Diego de Torres y Villarroel, have furnished 
Spanish versions of the idyl. In a sonnet in the Siglo de Oro 
en las Selvas de Erifile,> Valbuena has, in part, translated 


Sannazaro. 
Venus busca a su hijo que escondido 
Esta en lo més guardado de mi pecho. 
Triste de mi, que puesto en tal estrecho. 
No sé qual me sera mejor partido 
Si encubro al que en mis venas se ha encendido, 
Dexara el coragon ceniza hecho, 
Si descubro, con mayor despecho 
Se vengara de quien traidor le ha sido. 
Mi mal por todas partes se empeora; 
Y si a la Diosa busca el nifio tierno, 
Es por la guerra que en mi pecho trama. 
Nifio huydo, escéndete en buen hora, 
Mas pues te escondes, templa en mi tu fuego 
O te descubrira tu misma llama. 


Likewise in a sonnet-form, Torres y Villarroel deals with the 
theme, but more freely than Valbuena.® His version seems to 
bear a slight resemblance to Antonio de Ferreira’s poem. 


Salié el nifio de Venus mas querido 

A su blanda conquista acostumbrada, 
Y tardando en volver a su morada 
Didle la bella madre por perdido. 
Sale, corre, pregunta por Cupido, 
Impaciente, solicita, asustada, 

Mustio el color, el pelo desgrefiada, 

Le busca en Pafo, biiscale en Egnido. 
Bascale entre las ninfas que venera 
Mas hermosas la selva, el rio, el prado, 
Biscale entre las ninfas que el mar cria. 
Tocé del padre Tormes la ribera, 

Y halléle aqui pendiente del nevado 
Cuello de la hermosisima Marfa. 


Lastly, Pedro de Andrade Caminha has made a Portuguese 
translation of Sannazaro’s epigram, attesting once more to 
the wide diffusion of the latter’s version of the idyl of Moschus. 


5 Madrid, 1608, p. 141. 
* Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, Madrid, 1901, p. 59, Vol. LXI. 
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Venus o filho Amor que tem perdido 

Por tia e outra parte anda buscando; 

E ele dentro em meu peito esta escondido, 

E a ira d’ambos, triste, estou receando. 

Se o mostro, serei d’ele perseguido, 

Se o escondo, ir-m’-ha a vida e a alma gastando; 
Deixa-t’estar, Amor, menos duro,’ 

Qu’em nenhitia parte estards mais seguro. 


JOSEPH G. FUCILLA. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


BUCEPHALAS MEETS ALEXANDER 


AN EMENDATION OF HISTORIA ALEXANDRI MAGNI 


(PsEuUDO-CALLISTHENES) I, 17 


It will generally be admitted that there are passages in the 
Greek text of the Romance of Alexander in which no MS has 
preserved the true reading. In some of the MSS the correct 
reading may be deduced from versions in other languages, as 
e.g. from the Latin versions of Julius Valerius (Val) or Leo, 
or from the Armenian (Arm) or the Syrian (Syr). I, 17 is 
a passage in point, the beginning of which may be rendered 
as follows: 


“ And when Alexander was fourteen years of age, he chanced 
one day to be passing by the place where the horse Bucephalas 
was kept, and he heard a most terrible whinnying. Whereat 
turning to his friends he said ‘ Was that the whinnying of a 
horse, or the roaring of a lion?’ And Ptolemy who was follow- 
ing him (who was later surnamed Soter) said ‘This is Buce- 
phalas, whom your father has shut in because of his being 
a man-eater.? And when the horse had heard the voice of 
Alexander, he whinnied a second time, not as was always his 
custom fearfully and mournfully (yoepov) but softly, as though 
commanded by a god.” At this point may be quoted the text 
of the Recensio Vetusta as recently edited by Wilhelm Kroll 


™ Poesias Ineditas (ed. J. Priebsch), Halle, 1898, p. 40. 
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(Berlin, Weidmann, 1926) mostly on the basis of the manu- 
script A: Kal Oeacdpevos 6 Bovxédados tov 
mpoereve TOUS mOdas Kai Ta éxivnoev, ws TO Biw 
Artavelas trodaivwv. The readings of the other manu- 
scripts and versions are as follows: tzodaivwy tov tdiov aibévrnv B; 
tov tdiov Seordrnv CL; Sexviovy Sovrixyy oxéow 
Seoroty Byz 754 to be found in Wagner, Trois Poémes 
grecs du Moyen Age, Berlin, 1881. Raabe in his retroversion 
from the Armenian (Leipsic, 1896), where however he suspects 
a corruption, has 6 Bovxépados . . . Kata ixerevdvTwv 
ds TO Seordty mpooedeper, Which is in close agree- 
ment with A. Julius Valerius I, xvii (9) reads: Nam et pedes 
priores extenderat et gesticulam mansuetudinis luserat et sup- 
plici quodam motu blanditus est. The Syrian version (ed. 
Budge, Cambridge, 1889) I, 16 translates the concluding por- 
tion “and the horse wagged his tail like a dog.” Leo (ed. 
Pfister, Heidelberg, 1913) I, 17 gives: Statim caballus coepit 
mansuescere amplius ut cum quando blanditur domino suo 
canis, sic et ille blandiebat Alexandro. Ausfeld, der griechische 
Alexanderroman (p. 40) with his customary fine intuition and 
discrimination proposes as the original content of our passage: 
“und schmeichelte ihm demiitig.” 


A comparison of the readings shows three separate concep- 
tions: 


(1) AArmByz and possibly Val represent Bucephalas as mani- 
festing subservience or humility to his master. Note how- 
ever that blanditus est (Val) brings in a new element. 

(2) BCL have no word like A:ravetas to express subservience ; 
they merely give a hint who the master is to be, irodatvwv 
tov idiov Seardtnv 

(3) Leo and Syr both have the element of a dog fawning upon 
his master; Val (blanditus est) and Ausfeld (schmeichelte) 
express the fawning, but leave the dog to be implied. 


Now the Greek verb of which blanditur or blandiebat or 
blanditus est or schmeichelte would be the natural translation 
is gaivw OF tvrocaivw, and this is only one letter removed from 
the participial form trodaivey found in ABCL, in fact in all 
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our Greek manuscripts except Byz which has Sexwiwv. I there- 
fore propose that for imodaivwy there be read trocaivwv with the 
necessary adjustments, namely, ws 7@ idiw vrocaivwv, or 
ws mpos Tov tdvov Seordrnvy vrocaivwv, ‘fawning as (a dog) upon 
his own master.’ Thus all our manuscript readings for this pas- 
sage are reduced to a unity, caivw being the Greek verb regu- 
larly used of a dog fawning recognition upon his master, and 
tro- is readily prefixed to give greater explicitness. 

The original sense then was preserved by Syr, Leo, and Val, 
the two former actually specifying the dog in order to make 
the figure clear, while Val trusted to blanditus est to carry over 
the meaning of the Greek imocaivwy, which likewise left the 
dog to be inferred. Early in the tradition by an error of 
substitution izocaivwy was changed to trodaivwy. This left the 
passage unintelligible, andaccordingly A inserted A:taveias, giv- 
ing a sense which was followed by Arm and Byz. In the Greek 
manuscripts BCL or their sources the reading ro idtw Seordry 
tropaivwy was likewise felt to be unintelligible, and was in con- 
sequence altered to the reading tov tdiov 
or 

ANDREW RUNNI ANDERSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF UraH. 


THE SEER ARISTANDER 


Aristander of Telmissus had the distinction of being seer 
extraordinary to Alexander the Great during the campaign in 
Asia. It fell to his lot to explain the strange flight of birds 
at critical moments, to discover some happy meaning in a spring 
of oil near the river Oxus, the first petroleum ever seen by 
a European, and in general to interpret the many phenomena 
which constantly arose. For a long time it has been suspected 
that the references to Aristander, made chiefly by Arrian, 
Curtius and Plutarch, might shed some light on the perplexing 
problem of the sources of the history of Alexander’s expedition, 
but, owing to our unsatisfactory knowledge of the primary 
historians themselves, it has not been possible to refer these 
references definitely to any particular original source. 
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Our information concerning Alexander’s conquest of the East 
comes chiefly from the so-called secondary historians—Arrian, 
Diodorus, Justin, Curtius and Plutarch—who wrote centuries 
after Alexander’s death and drew their material either from a 
group of writers of Alexander’s day or from intermediaries who 
did. It is a hard task to say just who all these intermediaries 
were, but the important thing is that all the later histories 
(intermediary and secondary) were based on one common source, 
when such a source existed. The key to the situation lies in 
the itinerary of Alexander, as given by the five secondary 
historians. If a table of parallel columns were to be drawn 
up of the places visited by Alexander, with a column allotted 
to each of the historians, an interesting fact would stand out. 
The sequence of the places Alexander visited is practically the 
same in all of them, up to some point in the year 327. This 
is followed by a marked divergence in the itineraries, which in 
turn is succeeded by an equally marked agreement. 

The explanation of this requires a short digression. When 
Alexander set out against Asia, he appointed as his chief 
secretary Eumenes of Cardia, whose task it was to keep the 
Ephemerides, or official daily journals. Another official member 
of the expedition was Callisthenes of Olynthus, who wrote on 
the march a history of the campaign, basing his account to a 
certain extent on the Ephemerides. In the year 327 Callisthenes 
ceased writing, and sometime later, in India, the Ephemerides 
were destroyed. This meant that Callisthenes’ history, so far 
as it went, was the only contemporary account of the expedition 
and that for the subsequent period, indeed, there was no account 
at all. This explains, then, the first uniformity in the itineraries 
noted above, for Callisthenes’ history was preserved and served 
as the ultimate common source for all later histories. The 
divergence in the itineraries is explained by the lack of any 
common source for the period between the end of Callisthenes’ 
history and the destruction of the Ephemerides; and the final 
agreement is due to the fact that the secretaries, undaunted by 
the loss of their work, continued to write their daily accounts 
and in so doing preserved a common source for the last years 
of the expedition.’ 


1This point is taken up at length in my doctor’s dissertation, to be 
published shortly. 
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The importance of the references to Aristander will now be 
understood. The last time he is mentioned is during Alexander’s 
campaign in Bactria. It is strange that a seer who is frequently 
mentioned, who in fact entirely monopolizes the business of 
prophecy, should suddenly and completely drop out of sight. 
There can be no explanation other than a failure somewhere 
in the source of these notices of Aristander. Callisthenes, as 
stated above, stopped writing in the year 327, for he was 
suspected of plotting against Alexander and was either immedi- 
ately put to death at Bactra or carried about as a prisoner 
for sometime. The last reference to Aristander is before the 
arrest of Callisthenes, and it is therefore practically certain 
that the source of all the references to Aristander was Callis- 
thenes’ history. Aristander, then, serves as one more proof that 
the history of Callisthenes, so far as it went, was the original 
source for all later historians of Alexander. 


C. A. RoBINson, JR. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


REPORTS. 


RIVISTA DI E DI IstruzIoNE Cuassica, vol. LVI 
(1928). 


Pp. 1-52. Nuovo Callimacho. A. Rostagni. A study of a 
new fragment of Callimachus, in forty elegiac verses, published 
in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Pt. XVII (1927), pp. 45-55. It 
gives a set defence of the poet’s aims and methods, and is plainly 
a part of the Prologue of the Aitia. Dr. Rostagni offers a 
dozen suggestions toward the reconstruction of the text, and dis- 
cusses its bearing on the famous controversy with Apollonius 
of Rhodes. He insists that both the Aitia and the Hymn to 
Apollo were written before 270 B.C. [Lines 21-28 may be com- 
pared with Verg. Bucol. 6, 3-5, and Geor. 3, 292-93. ] 


Pp. 53-77%. Lacare. G. De Sanctis. Discussion of a number 
of fragments of a list of victors at Olympia, recently published 
in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, XVII 82 ff. One or two of them 
refer to the tyranny of Lachares at Athens, and explain the 
manner in which that episode came about. The English editor 
suggests that they come from the Chronica of Phlegon of Tralles, 
a freedman of the Emperor Hadrian. Professor De Sanctis sug- 
gests a Hellenistic source, Eratosthenes. 


Pp. 78-109. La polemica di Zenone d’Elea contro il movi- 
mento. Rodolfo Mondolfo. Concluded from vol. V, p. 452. 


Pp. 108-17. La monogenesi di @es e Deus. M. G. Bartoli. 
Deus is not derived from 6eds, but deus, Diespiter, beds, 
are all closely related. 


Pp. 118-22. La Sardegna ai tempi di Costantino Pogonato. 
G. De Sanctis. Text and discussion of a Byzantine inscription 
recently found at Porto Torres in Sardinia. It seems to refer to 
Constantine IV, and a victory over the Langobardi about 670- 
680. 


Pp. 123-60. Reviews and book notices.—List of new books 
received. 


Pp. 161-422 are devoted to the recent Italian excavations at 
Cyrene. This part of the volume may be bought separately, at 
the price of 40 lire. It contains 14 plates. 


Pp. 163-182. A general account of the archaeological work 
done at Cyrene since 1914, with a bibliography. Carlo Anti. 


Pp. 183-239. Iscrizioni di Cirene: (1) La Stele della Costi- 
tuzione; (2) La Stele dei Patti; (3) La Stele dei Cereali. 
Gaspare Oliverio. Text and discussion of three important in- 
scriptions, with translations of the first two. 
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Pp. 240-249. La data della Magna Charta di Cirene. 
Gaetano De Sanctis. The constitution granted to Cyrene proba- 
bly applied to the whole region, not merely to the city. It may 
be assigned to about the middle of the third century B. C. 


Pp. 250-254. La Stele dei Patti. Aldo Ferrabino. 


Pp. 255-320. Nuovi studi sulle Decretali di Cirene. Achille 
Vogliano. Text and commentary. 


Pp. 321-364. L’editto di Augusto ai Cirenei. Vincenzo 
Arangio-Ruiz. Text and Commentary. A long inscription 
containing five edicts issued by Augustus between 7 and 4 B. C. 
The fifth is of especial interest, as dealing with the crimen 
repetundarum at Cyrene. 


Pp. 365-403. I] dialetto delle iscrizioni cirenaiche. Giacomo 
Devoto. The dialect of these new inscriptions is Doric, rather 
closely related to that of Thera. 


Pp. 404-412. Index verborum. Paul Maas. Index to the 
two earliest of these inscriptions. 


Miscellanea: Pp. 413-414. Paul Maas cites a passage from 
the Canons of Cyrene in support of the reading és véw, Theocr. 
XV, 143. Pp. 414-415. Achille Vogliano. Note on Ibycus, 
fr. 57 Bergk. Pp. 415. F. Hiller von Gaertringen. Notes on 
an elegiac fragment published in the Notiziario, IV (1927), 
212. Pp. 416-422. Bruno Lavagnini. Il] centurione di Bu 
Ngem (Q. Avidius Quintianus). 

Pp. 423-453. Ancora deus e Oeds e una legge del ritmo ario- 
europeo. Matteo Bartoli. The author proposes a new phonetic 
law: if in prehistoric Aryo-European the penult was long, it was 
accented ; if it was short, the accent fell on the last syllable. 

Pp. 454-475. Lattanzio e le Storie di Seneca Padre. Luigi 
Castiglioni. Discussion of a passage of Lactantius, Inst. vii. 15, 
4, which is apparently a quotation from the Elder Seneca’s 
history of Rome. 

Pp. 476-499. Elenae l’eidwAov. Vittore Pisani. A study of 
various accounts of Helen and her «dwAov. The writer offers a 
Sanskrit parallel, from Rigveda, x, 17, 2, where Saranyi —EAévp. 

Pp. 500-506. Un nuovo frammento dei Giambi di Ipponatte. 
Goffredo Coppola. Study of a new fragment of Hipponax found 
at Oxyrhynchus in 1928. 

Pp. 507-508. Catalogi Hesiodei fragmentum Vitellianum 
proposuit Guilelmus Croenert. 

Pp. 509-510. Il prologo degli Aira e Gregorio Nazianzeno. 
Quintino Cataudella. 
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Pp. 511-515. Servio Tullio nel Pap. Oxy. 2088. Mario 
Attilio Levi. 


Pp. 516-522. Appunti all’ iscrizione onoraria di Flavio 
Giunio Quarto Palladio. Attilio Degrassi. Notes on an hon- 
orary inscription recently found on the Aventine, and published 
in Bull. della Comm. archeol. com. di Roma, LIV (1927), 35 ff. 
The Palladius referred to is the friend and colleague of the poet 
Claudian (Carm. Min. 25). The expression ius habuit probably 
means ‘ deemed right.’ 


Pp. 523-527. Un pagamento degli Epidauri. G. De Sanctis. 
Note on an inscription from the second half of the third century 
B.C. The Epidaurians paid 5600 drachmas to an Arcadian 
people near Mantinea. This was accepted as 80 minae (70 
drachmas to the mina). 

Pp. 528-531. Ipogei e stucchi dell’ Isola Sacra (Chiosa alla 
“ Basilica” di Porta Maggiore). Goffredo Bendinelli. Note on 
a pagan tomb recently discovered near Ostia (Notizie degli Scavi, 
LITI, p. 150). It cannot be later than the time of Trajan. 


Pp. 532-581. Reviews and book notices. Pp. 582-592. 
Notes and news. Pp. 593-608. List of new books received. 


W. P. Mustarp. 


Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


MNEMOsYNE, Vol. LVI (1928). 


Pp. 1-28. P. H. Damsté, Spicilegium Criticum ad Apulei 
Metamorphoseon Libros. Emendation of some 80 passages. 


Pp. 29-54. A.J. Kronberg, Ad Apuleium. Emendation of 
some 60 passages. 


Pp. 55-59. W. E. J. Kuiper, De Bacchylidis Carmine XVIII. 
a) In verse 15, ré jv is probably the correct reading; it is easily 
interpreted if one admits a divided chorus as in XVI. b) In 
verse 9, 7. xawév is probably correct. 


Pp. 60-69. CC. Brakman, Liviana V. Interpretation and 
emendation of passages from 1, 21, 1 to 21, 52,1. (Continued 
from Mnemos. 55, p. 286). 


Pp. 70-78. C. Brakman, Tacitus quae de Astrologia iudi- 
caverit. R. Péhlmann in “ Die Weltanschauung des Tacitus ” 
(Sitzungsber. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wissensch. 1910) has accused 
Tacitus of inconsistency in his views concerning astrology. The 
author shows that Tacitus was converted to belief in astrology 
about the year 105. His mention of the wrath of the gods in 
later years was for dramatic effect. 
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P. 78. P. H. D., Suevi-Saevi. Carmina quae dicuntur 
Burana, ed. J. A. Schmeller, 1904, Carmen 52, p. 146, Suevi is 
not to the point; saevi is appropriate. 

Pp. 79-80. H. I. Rose, Iterum de Virginibus Vestalibus. 
The fact that the Vestals put their hands to preparing food 
shows that they represent the functions of daughters rather than 
those of matres familiarum. 

Pp. 81-92. J. H. Thiel, De Antiphontis Oratione Prima. 
a) The structure is: Proemium, 1-4; argumentatio, 5-13; narra- 
tio, 14-20; amplificatio, 21-27; a section in lieu of witnesses, 
28-30. b) The accusation was of ¢dvos éxovows, which term 
includes ¢dppaxa éxovow, and is not limited to death caused by a 
blow. 

Pp. 93-101. Wm. Rollo, Quo tempore Lycophron Alexandram 
composuerit. The date of composition is set at shortly after 275. 


Pp. 102-105. G. Vollgraff, THXITIMOS. The proper names 
T7xerros and Taxurzos are not to be explained as if from taxv—, 
as TaxvBovdos, but from Gayev, meaning to goad 
on; cf. equum acuere, Stat. Silv. 5, 2, 25; Mart. Cap. 9, 925; 
also Szevourros. 

Pp. 106. P. I. Koets, Titulus (I. G. III, 893) restitutus. 
This inscription seems to be identical with I. G. VII, 3430, 
which is far less mutilated, and therefore should be restored with 


the latter as guide. 

P. 107. Ch. Ch. Charitonides, Galenus correctus. Galen vol. 
9, p. 703 Kuhn, as re xai should be as 
eipnrai te Kai TOAXAKIS. 

P. 107. E. H. S. et P. M., Ad Inscriptionem Atticam, 
Mnemos. 53, p. 415. 

P. 108. Corrigendum, Mnemos. 55, p. 419, 1. 13. 

Pp. 109-138. J.C. Naber, Observatiunculae ad Papyros Iuri- 


dicae. (Continued from Mnemos. 55, p. 238). epi duaypadar. 
Examples ranging from 27 B.C. to A. D. 293. Addenda to the 


author’s article in Mnemos. 54, zepi yapaypdrtov. 

Pp. 139-158. C. Brakman, Annaeana. Emendation and in- 
terpretation of some 50 passages in the Senecan Corpus. 

Pp. 159-168. J. D. Meerwaldt, De Verborum quae vulgo 
dicuntur Imitativa Natura et Origine. The development of the 
shades of meaning of KovpiLav, KoupitecOa, and 
is traced. 

Pp. 169-185. C. Brakman, Apuleiana. Emendation of 
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Apuleius in addition to the author’s earlier observations in 
Mnemos. 34-37 and “Revue de l’Instruction publique en 
Belgique ” 50. 

Pp. 186-192. K. H. E. de Jong, De Horatio Hannibali 
inimico. The author quotes allusions to Hannibal from Cicero, 
Nepos, Livy, Trogus-Justinus, Valerius Maximus, Pliny, Lucan, 
and Florus, showing that in several cases he is spoken of with 
admiration. In all passages in Horace, however, he is dis- 
paraged. The reasons for this are: a) That Horace came from 
a region which suffered particularly at the hands of the Cartha- 
ginians, and b) that the natures and characters of Hannibal and 
Horace were so opposed that Horace could not treat of him 
sympathetically. 


Pp. 193-201. J. G. P. Borleffs, Observationes Criticae ad 
Tertulliani ad Nationes Libros. Emendation from Ad Nat. 1, 
3 (62,11) to 1, 16 (87, 23). 

Pp. 202-206. J. D. Meerwaldt, De Sermonis Puerilis apud 
ignotum quendam Comicum Ratione et Usu. Eustathius, p. 1535, 
20. Ia) The transition dpxrov—daprov needs no special com- 
ment; cf. Netherlandic markt, mart. b) Tupi—rpodadrdAéda. 
The latter word is a gloss for tupiov; the reading should there- 
fore be ryv Tupiov. c) aorv rendered oixa. This is a 
case of double metathesis; otra, and then the r-« interchange. 
II The fragment belongs to the New Comedy. 


Pp. 207-213. G. Vrind, Asinii Pollionis Iudicium de Cae- 
saris Commentariis. Suetonius, Caes. 56, mentions Pollio’s poor 
opinion of the reliability of Caesar’s reports in De Bello Gallico. 
The author compares B. G. 1, 7, 3-6 and 1, 8, 3 with Dio, Hist. 
38, 31, 3-38, 32,1; B. G. 1, 12, 2-7 with Appian, Celt. Epit. 1, 3, 
and 15, and Plutarch, Caes. 18; B. G. 1, 11, 2 with Dio 38, 32, 
3. In each case he considers Caesar’s account at fault, either 
through a lapse of memory or purpose (in the second example) 
and thus Pollio’s view is vindicated. 


Pp. 214-219. P. H. Damsté, De Propertii Elegiarum Libro 
IV. This book is the work of Propertius, but published after 
his death and after A. D. 2. 

Pp. 220-222. J. I. E. Hondius et G. Vollgraff, Epigramma 
Atticum. 


P. 222. G. V., Epigramma Acarnanicum. 


Pp. 223-224. F. Muller, “ Augustus.” The title in the light 
of Verg. Hc. 4, 49. 
Pp. 225-242. J. G. P. Borleffs, Observationes Criticae ad 


Tertulliani ad Nationes Libros. (Continued from p. 201). 
Passages emended to Ad. Nat. 2, 17 (133, 8). 
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Pp. 248-253. J. de Zwaan, Scripseritne Marcus Latine 
Evangelium Suum? The author reaches a negative conclusion, 
at variance with that of P. L. Couchoud in “ Revue de l’Histoire 
des Religions,” 1926, pp. 161-192, and based on an argumentum 
e silentio; if Mark had written it in Latin it would have been 
noted in Papias in Euseb. H. E. 3, 39, 16. 


Pp. 254-270. CC. Brakman, Quando Pervigilium Veneris 
conditum est? The author believes that the verses were com- 
posed by a member of the circle of Q. Aurelius Symmachus. 


Pp. 271-272. P. H. Damsté, Ad Pervigilium Veneris. Emen- 
dation of verses 22, 34, 82, and 84. 


Pp. 273-298. J. van Ijzeren, Vindiciae Antimacheae. The 
title is explanatory of the article. 


Pp. 299-310. H. D. Verdam, De Carmine Simonideo, quod 
interpretatur Plato in Protagora Dialogo. a) Plato is not 
serious but jesting in his interpretation; see also Gomperz, 
“ Griechische Denker,” 2, 256. b) The author’s interpretation. 


P. 310. Ch. Charitonides, Aristides Corrigendus. Correc- 
tion of Vol. II p. 665. 3 Dind. 


Pp. 311-312. H. I. Rose, De Caenei ATPQSIAX. Caeneus’ 
invulnerability was not proof against trunks of trees (Hyginus 
14, p. 45, 3 Schmidt). 

Pp. 313-314. Ch. Ch. Charitonides, In Lexicographos. 
Kmendation of some passages in Phrynichus, AEZ. PHTOP., 
Suidas, and Hesychius. 


Pp. 315-328. G. Vollgraff, Arx Argorum. Description of 
excavations carried on in June, July, and August, 1928, at 
Larissa; with 17 plates. 


Pp. 329-389. F. Muller, Stili differentia quatenus ex historia 
terminationis cuiusdam -ere, -érunt appareat. The author ex- 
amines the actual and relative frequency of the two endings in 
the works of various poets and prose authors. A chart is given 
showing the occurrence in the different feet of hexameter verse of 
Lucretius; Vergil’s Eclogues, Georgics, Aeneid; Lucan, ete. 
-ere is relatively most frequent in the Aeneid, least frequent in 
Juvenal. In Livy -ere is more frequent in the earlier decades. 
The explanation is that as Livy’s work progressed, its type be- 
came more and more the sort that should be treated as a prose 
narrative of res gestae, without the poetic embellishment that 
was not out of place in the earlier books. 


Pp. 390-394. J. H. Thiel, Antiphontea. 1) Concerning re- 
tractatio in Antiphon’s first oration. 2) Emendation of a pas- 
sage in its third paragraph. 
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Pp. 395-408. B. A. van Groningen, De tributo quod 
EIS®OPA dicitur. This was a single tax on total ratables, 
notwithstanding Plato, Leg. 12, 955 d, where the dual is used. 
Thucydides says that the first tribute was payed at Athens in 
428; I. G. 1, 42 indicates that it was known between 466 and 431. 
Thucydides must mean the first tribute after the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War. The author claims to find a reference 
to this sort of tax in Hom. Od. 13, 13-14. The passage in Arist. 
Pol. E11, 1313 b 18 ff., at the words 4 cichopa trav treAdv he 
would emend % [rev | considering the part bracketed 
as a marginal gloss. The author treats of this sort of tribute 
as rendered to tyrants. He speaks of P. Schneider’s note on 
Arist. Oec. 2, 1349 b 6, “ ciagopa also hier dasselbe was 1346 a 
3 émxapria oder Sexdtyn” as incorrect. 

Pp. 409-414. J. D. Meerwaldt, De verborum quae vulgo 
dicuntur imitativa natura et origine. The author speaks of 
several verbs in 

P. 415. H.I. Rose, Apollodorus Antiphontis filius. Emenda- 
tion of inscription 510 in Maiuri, Nuova silloge epigrafica di 
Rodi e Cos, 1925 (cf. A. Wilhelm, A. M. 51, p. 11) in order that 
the tetrameter stand correctly. 

Crayton M. Hatt. 


Routcers UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS. 


Lexikon Altillyrischer Personennamen, by Hans Kraus; Heidel- 
berg, Carl Winters Universitaitsbuchhandlung (Indogerman- 
ische Bibliothek, 3te Abteilung, Band 9), 1929; paper 10.50, 
bound 12.50 RM. Pp. vii, 174; 54 X 8} in. 


Knowledge of scantily recorded Indo-European languages is 
gradually being won by the painstaking collection of scattered 
material. It was right for comparative grammarians to occupy 
themselves first solely with the abundant records of the better- 
known tongues of which the literature, traditional comment, and 
interpretation afforded a firm foundation of facts. But no one 
ever believed that Brugmann’s eightfold subdivision of the Indo- 
European family of languages was final. In the present century 
we have already seen the addition of hitherto unknown north 
Iranian dialects, of Tocharish, and of the newly discovered 
Hittite. No one knows how many other Indo-European tongues 
have ceased to be spoken and still await discovery. Meanwhile 
something can be done by collecting the fragments, those fasci- 
nating disiecta membra, of the speech of more than one people, 
vanished and usually infelia, cuius nulla historia. Thus Phrygian 
is gradually being restored, but still remains to be classified ; 
Thracian is known from a solitary inscription, and a handful of 
local, personal, and divine names. And Illyrian was in like case 
until Dr. Krahe came to its rescue. 

What with pressure from wild tribes behind them, internal 
strife, and finally Roman domination, a pax of the kind, appar- 
ently, that Tacitus made famous by calling it by a very different 
name, the ancient Illyrians seem to have been well-nigh anni- 
hilated rather than absorbed by their more powerful western 
neighbours. Certainly the commonly-held view, which makes 
modern Albanian the descendant of Illyrian, and so presumably 
its speakers in some degree, however slight, the descendants of 
the Illyrians, has never been proved, and had now better be 
abandoned. We know enough of Old Illyrian to be sure of that; 
but the little that, thanks to Krahe, we now know, only makes 
us eager, like Oliver, for more. 

Krahe published last year in Indogermamsche Forschungen 
(vol. 46, 1928, pp. 183 sqq.) the only known Illyrian inscription ; 
he issued in 1925 an admirable collection of the Illyrian local 
and ethnic names, and now he gives us, equally good, his collection 
of their personal and divine names (with a supplement, pp. 
132 sqq., of additional local names), and promises shortly to set 
forth in a formal arrangement what can be deduced about their 
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speech. Happily his material is more manageable in bulk than the 
unwieldly collections comprised in the three volumes (still in- 
complete) of Holder’s Altceltischer Sprachschatz, and we await 
eagerly his further work, meanwhile congratulating him on his 
present performance. 

Answers to some questions will be awaited with special interest. 
Is Illyrian an independent Indo-European tongue? How far is 
Messapic to be counted Illyrian? How closely is Messapic re- 
lated to Venetic, and Venetic to Raetic? It is to be regretted 
that Krahe, while including, at least for purposes of comparison, 
a survey of Messapic and Venetic names, has not given us all 
the Raetic material but only some of the names which appear in 
Latin inscriptions from the Raetic area or in Classical authors. 
But there are now some sixty Raetic inscriptions known (Prae- 
Italic Dialects nos. 188-253, in the press, ef. C. Q. 17, 1923, pp. 
61 sqq.), and at least one Raetic gloss. Certainly the Raetic 
reitie should have been given on p. 98 (cf. Sommer, Idg. Forsch. 
42, 1924, p. 107). But we must not be ungrateful for the 
carefully collected and sifted material before us. 

Some error of judgment is inevitable in deciding what to reject 
and what to admit in assembling from partly or mainly foreign 
sources the meagre survivals of a vanished tongue. Krahe has 
adopted the wise expedient of marking by special symbols names 
that are only probably or but doubtfully Illyrian. We may 
expect that further study will make it possible definitely to 
accept or to exclude most of these doubtful items. But the 
names enclosed in square brackets, which Krahe himself counts 
non-Illyrian might well have been omitted altogether except 
where. they are to be compared with admittedly Illyrian names, 
and in such cases the proper place for them was in the notes. 
They are, however, very few in number. 

Two valuable features of the book may be noted: the very full 
references to earlier discussions on many of the names, mostly 
scattered through the periodical literature and probably forgotten 
(or never read) by all save the handful of scholars interested in 
things Illyrian; and the twenty pages of comment on the per- 
sonal names, in which their radical and formative elements are 
analysed. There is also a useful index of names quoted or dis- 
cussed in places where the running alphabetical arrangement of 
the body of the book would not at once reveal them. 

Besides the important fact that Albanian is no offspring of 
Old Illyrian there emerge two others. It cannot be without 
significance that common Illyrian names (e. g. Bato, Dasius, 
Plator) are unknown to Venetic records; on the other hand 
Krahe holds that Messapic will be shown to be more closely 
related to Old Illyrian than to Venetic, or than Venetic to 
Illyrian. As to this last conclusion, the reviewer feels some 
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doubt: we have, for example, Ven. cco beside Mess. (Taren- 
tine) “Ixxos (for *”"Exxos? Cf. Language, vol. 3, 1927, p. 231), 
Ven. Nerika and Mess. Nerikiden, Ven. and Mess. Kelo, and 
among the local names Ven. Brundulum and Mess. Brundisium. 
Krahe connects "Ikxos with a Dalmatian Icus, but it is to be 
observed that Messapic consonant gemination is no haphazard 
occurrence: -kk- from -ku- is not unreasonable in Messapic 
(from -ki- it would be certain), but it can hardly come from -k-. 
The Ven. cco, Kelo, and Mess. Kelo Krahe appears to have 
overlooked altogether, and some other Venetic and Messapic 
names might have been included to advantage. 

Even the Classical scholar will find an occasional name of 
interest in Krahe’s book and will learn, for example, if by chance 
he had not been prepared to take the word of Servius, that Varro 
is genuinely Illyrian, and Drus(s)us (cf. C. Q. 19, 1925, p. 69), 
and perhaps the Umbrian Grabovius. Cato too (both m. and f.) 
is Illyrian as well as Italic; if Graecus, however, is ultimately 
Illyrian (p. 97), it still remains far from clear how the Romans 
came to call the Hellenes by that name, and on the whole the 
view appears to be more probable that the Romans first met it 
on the bay of Naples (cf. Bury, Hist. of Greece, p. 95, Nissen, 
Ital. Landesk. I, p. 120), or at any rate that they did not get 
it directly from the Messapians. Striking is the large number 
of cognomina in -a (e. g. Licca, Reita), a formation which, when 
it appears in Latin (Cinna, Casca), has usually been regarded 
as Etruscan. In Raetic I was formerly inclined to refer it to 
_ the same origin, but it may turn out to have been Illyrian, 
although, as Krahe points out, the relationship of the Illyrian 
and Etrusco-Latin a-suffix now deserves further enquiry, the 
more so since a suffix identical in shape appears also in local 
(originally gentile?) names—among them river-names which are 
doubtless important for the Ligurian asco-formations (cf. Harv. 
Stud. Class. Philol., vol. 38, 1927, p.9). Teuta, being feminine, 
is not difficult ; it is of course the name of the well-known queen, 
but was it not originally a mere title, ‘ Queen, Majesty "—l’état 
(Osc. touta ‘ civitas’), c’est moi, compare the ‘ Sikan’ Teutos 
quoted by Polyaen. 5. 1. 4 as the name of a king, Thracian 
‘Pjoos (Hirt, Idg. Gram. 1, p. 30, compares Lat. réx), and per- 
haps the Gaulish Brennus? Of this same stem tewt-, -eu- forms it 
is interesting to observe are Hlyrian, Dalmatian, and Macedonian ; 
-au- is recorded only from S. Italy (Beneventum), where it must 
correspond to the Messapie spelling with -co-, whatever the pre- 
cise sound indicated by Messapie -ao- and the source of that 
spelling may have been. For my own part I believe that -ao-(-0-) 
denotes an ow or & sound as in the coin legends of Uria (orra) 
and Uzentum (aozen, ozen), that it originated in the gen. sg. of 
original long diphthongal stems (du-stems), viz. -Guos > dus, 
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written -aos, the unaccented aw then becoming @ (cf. éz-cludo), 
but survived (beside the older 0) as a device for indicating @ 
more clearly since the Messapic alphabet had no u-symbol; the 
Messapic eu (written eo) is, therefore, merely conservatism in 
the writing of proper names, since the original diphthong ew, 
like the secondary unaccented diphthong au, had become ou, or 
a, just as in Latin ew became ou, di. 

With the Illyr. Meitime (p. 73) Krahe rightly compares, after 
Pauli, the ‘ Hast Italic’ (so-called ‘Old Sabellic’) meittimem, 
but has missed Lindsay’s interesting comparison (Academy, vol. 
50, 1896, p. 312) of Illyr. Aiédra (Krahe, p. 12) and East Ital. 
aodatos (on the Cupra Marittima stone). But Krahe has evi- 
dently spared no effort to make his work as complete as possible. 
It would be unjust to dwell upon small points of reading, and, 
in general, in the citation of forms a high standard of accuracy 
has been attained both in matters of text and in the mechanical 
work of printing. On p. 39 the coin legend given as edapaBe 
after Mionnet should be rather edapape, which is certainly the 
reading of the British Museum specimens, as I know from study 
of the originals; and on p. 63 the vase inscription Adoipos should 
be marked as doubtful, since the first letter is more probably A 
not A. A recent communication from M. Michon, of the Musées 
du Louvre, where the vase now is, tells me that the first letter is 
A with a slight mark between the two limbs, possibly if not 
certainly intentional, and I should be tempted to compare A for 
A as in the vases published by Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre, 
3 série, 1922, pp. 161 sqq., especially since, as Kretschmer 
pointed out (Vasensinschr. p. 217), the change from d to / is 
otherwise unrecorded in 8. Italy, where Dasimo- is a very com- 
mon name. But I have worked through Krahe’s book without 
having many additions of the kind to make—more often with 
great profit to my own studies. It is an extremely valuable 


contribution to a very interesting subject. 
J. WHATMOUGH. 
HarvarpD UNIVERSITY. 


A History of Sanskrit Literature by A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, 
D. C. L., D. Litt., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
and Advocate, Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Compara- 
tive Philology and Lecturer on the Constitution of the 
British Empire in the University of Edinburgh. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York, 1928. 
Price $9. 


This excellent work has two peculiarities. The first is the 
allocation to the Preface of complementary notes treating of 
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literature published since the book was finished three years ago 
(Jan. 1926). Such notes are usually added at the end of a 
volume and accompanied with page-references. This is better 
than the present plan of plunging the reader at once into a mass 
of “up to date ” observations, referring to matters of which he 
has as yet no cognizance and which he will find difficult to adjust 
to their proper places in the main text. The second peculiarity 
is more serious, since it consists in giving to the whole volume a 
title to which it cannot lay claim. A “history of Sanskrit litera- 
ture ” which omits not only all the early Vedic literature (and 
by conventional usage, as in Macdonell’s “ Sanskrit Literature,” 
the Veda would naturally be included), but also the chief drama, 
the two great epics, and the Puranas, and confines itself almost 
exclusively to the literature of circa 400 to 1000 A. D., is com- 
parable to a “history of Greek literature” which should omit 
everything before Theocritus. The author implies as much in 
the opening sentence of his Preface: “Taken in conjunction 
with my Sanskrit Drama, published in 1924, this work covers 
the field of Classical Sanskrit literature, as opposed to the Vedic 
literature, the epics, and the Puranas.” To compensate for 
omissions, the author adds discussions on some works not in 
Sanskrit but in dialect, and comments on a number of others 
which cannot be called literature, such as works on law, medicine, 
and lexicography. He does indeed rather strangely compare the 
law-book of Manu with Lucretius’ poem, but even from a syntac- 
tical point of view his remarks are sometimes cryptic, as when he 
challenges criticism with the statement: “The appearance of 
great poets of the calibre of Kalidasa, Bharavi, and Magha so 
eclipsed earlier efforts that their works and even their names 
passed into oblivion.” The “their ” is awkwardly obscure. 

But, as already said, this is an excellent work. It is divided 
into three parts. The first discusses the language and dialects; 
the second, belles-lettres and poetics; the third, scientific litera- 
ture, which includes (in the author’s use of the word scientific) 
inter alia grammars, metres, and mathematics, as well as phi- 
losophy, religion and the science of love. 

The outstanding merits of Professor Ke1TH’s book (pp. xxxvi, 
575) are these. It gives a full description of the origins of each 
branch of literature represented, an analysis and representative 
passages (in the original text and in translation) of the most 
important works of the classical period (except for the omis- 
sions noted above), and discusses the various opinions of mod- 
ern scholars regarding authors and dates. It also gives, some- 
what summarily, the author’s own judgment in regard to vexed 
questions, but this judgment is usually as sound as it is con- 
servative. Tio many new theories urged with more ingenuity 
than persuasion KEITH turns an attentive ear but remains un- 
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convinced. His work covers an immense field and especially for 
those (presumably in India) unacquainted with Winternitz’s 
Geschichte der Indischen Literatur it is the only work of such 
compass; in any case, it is the only work which illustrates the 
great domain of classical Sanskrit so fully and so well, especi- 
ally in the field of Kavya, that is, those works written in con- 
sciously fine, studied, language and metre, all the “elegant ” 
literature, that of the great dramatists and their followers, the 
lesser epic poets, the lyric poets, the writers of didactic poetry. 
Tales, romances, and history, as well as theories of poetry, are 
included in this division; also a satisfactory discussion of the 
relation between the East and the West, of the romance in 
Greece and India. 

In the matter of language, that is in regard to the relation 
between Sanskrit and popular dialects, Kr1rH suggests that the 
difference of speech between social classes sufficiently explains 
the synchronous use of Sanskrit and Prakrit, as an English 
Squire may use dialect with his tenants, and believes that as 
late as our era (or later?), Sanskrit was still a spoken language 
and not very dissimilar to the speecl. of the lower classes. We 
think he is quite right. It is inconceivable that the epics, com- 
posed in fair Sanskrit (not “translated from Prakrit”), were 
not intelligible to the audiences who first heard them recited. 
There is a steady advance in the use of dialect in the drama 
from circa A. D. 100 to 400. The author tacitly agrees with 
Winternitz in dating Kalidasa, the greatest Hindu dramatist, 
as “before A. D. 472, probably c. 400” (Winternitz gives 350- 
472 as the probable date). Max Miiller’s theory of a Sanskrit 
renaissance KeitH of course rejects, because it ignores the 
Brahmanical revival of an earlier date; but he rejects also the 
later theory of the priority of a Prakrit (dialectic) lyric. He 
does not agree with Bhandarkar in allocating Acvaghosa (and 
Kaniska) to the third century, but dates the poet and his royal 
patron as circa A. D. 100 and places him before (not after, as 
some have argued) Kalidasa, as well as before Bhasa. Panini, 
by the way, is ascribed to the fourth century B. C., a much more 
probable date than that assumed by many scholars. 

A good description of the Arthacdstra includes a comparison 
between Kautilya and Machiavelli. Kertru, we think rightly, 
takes sides with those who refuse to believe in the antiquity of 
this work, which nowhere recognizes the existence of an empire 
such as that of the emperor whose minister Kautilya is sup- 
posed to have been, and is not in harmony with the statements 
of Megasthenes as to the officials and construction of the 
imperial city. The Arthacistra is more likely to have heen 
written in the third or fourth century after Christ than 
in the third century before. It is indebted to Yajnavalkya 
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(c. 300 A. D. ). Kerrn’s attitude is sceptical also as regards 
fable-migration between Egypt and India, and frankly scorn- 
ful in respect of Hertel’s late date of the Rig Veda and 
Zoroaster and the theory that Aryans lived under strong Mitanni 
influence till they turned East and became respectively Indians 
and Persians, circa 1400 B. C. Under the head of gnomic poetry, 
it might have been stated that some of the specimens, such as 
satyena dharyate prthvi, are epic before becoming part of a late 
anthology and the epic didactic should have been mentioned be- 
fore making a start with an author of the seventh century A. D. 
To this century, by the way, KrrrH ascribes Dandin and Su- 
bandhu, a contemporary of Bana though his work “came to 
fruition before Bana’s.” 

KEITH’s summing up of this late Sanskrit poetry in a single 
section headed “The Achievement” is admirable. The author 
is more than sympathetic. While admitting the conventionality 
of the themes used by the poets, he insists on the great merit of 
Sanskrit poetry. “The poets had complete command of the 
ordinary emotions . . . they know to the full the nature of love 


. of sorrow .. . their love of nature is intimate and real 
. . . their descriptive power is undeniable . . . humor comes 
naturally to many of them . . . they are capable of rapid and 


luminous narrative.” 

The author is rather illogical in always using the form Brah- 
min for Brahman while writing Brahmanism and Brahmanical. 
But this is one of the slight faults to be found in a work deserv- 
ing high praise.* 
E. WASHBURN HopkKINs. 


Syntactica. Studien und Beitrage zur historischen Syntax des 
Lateins, von Ernar Lorstept. Erster Teil: Uber einige 
Grundfragen der lateinischen Nominalsyntax. Lund. 1928. 
Pp. xx + 289. (Acta Reg. Societatis Humaniorum Lit- 


terarum Lundensis. x. 1.) 


This is one of the most satisfactory treatises on syntax that I 
have ever read. Professor Lérstept shows throughout a combi- 
nation of competence, sanity and reserve that is most unusual 
among scholars. A devoted admirer, and justly so, of Wacker- 
nagel, he nevertheless maintains an independent attitude towards 
many of Wackernagel’s views, while he states his own with a 
modesty that predisposes to acceptance. The present work is the 


1It is signifi ant of the kindly despotism under which the poor 
scholars of America help to feed their wealthy compatriots that the 
price of this book in England is one pound five shillings and in America 


nine dollars. 
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outcome of a course of lectures on Latin Syntax, supplemented 
by extensive special studies, largely in the field of Late Latin. 

Part I is concerned with concord, cases, and negatives. No 
attempt is made to present a complete treatment of any of these 
subjects—that is left for the grammars, but questions of general 
theory, and unusual or anomalous constructions, which are as a 
rule inadequately handled in the grammars, form the principal 
matter. 

In noticing a treatise of such extent, it is impossible to go into 
detail. I have therefore selected a few points for comment. 

A new category of the genitive, called after Schulze and Raabe 
the Genetiv der Rubrik, or the Genetivus Tituli, is accepted, 
under which to group the phrases lucri, damni, compendi, dis- 
pendi, sumpti facere and dotis dare. This is based upon the 
view of Wackernagel that the genitive in -i is derived from an 
original adverbial case in -i, which combines with verbs signify- 
ing ‘ machen’ and ‘ werden’ to form the meaning ‘ dazu machen 
(werden), ‘ dessen teilhaft machen (werden),’ ‘ in dessen Bereich 
bringen (kommen).’ This ingenious view is the basis of Ben- 
nett’s treatment of the genitive of value in his Syntax of Early 
Latin. In accepting this view, LorstEept rejects rather curtly 
the suggestion that these phrases might be referred to the Parti- 
tive or Possessive category. In this I think he is mistaken. 
While I am unable to see how these uses can be referred with any 
plausibility to the Partitive category, they come quite readily 
from the Possessive. It must be remembered that damni facere, 
etc. are mercantile expressions. The substantives signify 
roughly Profit and Loss. Business tends to regard Profit and 
Loss as persons with a possessive function, they have accounts as 
do persons. Hence the term Rubrik or titulus is quite apt to 
describe these uses, not as an independent category but as a sub- 
category of the Possessive. Dotis dare might be analogical or we 
may have dare used with the sense ‘ put.’ The Genitive of Price 
is quite properly referred by LorstTepr to the Genitive of Quality. 

In an interesting chapter ‘Zur Entwicklung des Dativs’ 
LOFSTEDT takes, as it seems to me, the only sane view, namely 
that the dative is a composite case. Morphologically, as he con- 
cedes, it remains a crux. But until its form is certainly ex- 
plained, we are free to explain its functions in the easiest way, 
and this is not the way of the ‘ Localists.’ As Lérstrepr well 
says, every dative construction can be explained as originally 
local, but this requires such a straining and twisting as to rob the 
explanation of all plausibility. Such expressions as it caelo 
clamor on which the Localists rely greatly really involve personi- 
fication, and the dative is one of personal interest, whether 
benignant or malignant. A whole chapter is devoted to the 
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Dativus Sympatheticus. The name was coined by Havers after 
a note by Gildersleeve on Pindar, Pyth. III. 46, where he says 
that ‘ dvOpéroww (is) more sympathetic than avOpérev.’ I can 
see no advantage in this name over the customary term ‘ personal 
interest,’ which is actually what it means, and ‘ personal interest ’ 
has many advantages in English over ‘sympathetic,’ but the 
latter may have more value in general Syntax. L6FsTEpt’s 
discussion of this group of usages is very keen. 

In the discussion of the Ablative I pick out the section on 
the Ablative of Cause as being disappointing, as it is also in the 
grammars. LorsTEDT, while admitting the possible origin of 
some of these ablatives in the idea of source, that is in the true 
ablative, regards the majority of them as instrumental. In this 
he seems to me to be sound. But I miss his usual clearness in 
distinguishing the true and the false. The category of cause 
has come to include a number of usages that are, strictly speak- 
ing, not causal at all. Cause is, in the real sense, an active force. 
It is therefore animate or so felt. The passions are a conspicu- 
lous example of such personification. Hence genuine cause is 
source, and we find the prepositions commonly employed. But 
it is very easy to confuse the cause with the instrument, especially 
when the agent is not indicated. Then too, the shortening of 
phrases contributes to the confusion. Thus his rebus adducti 
readily shortens into his rebus, and we call the latter loosely 
ablative of cause. In fact, we need a more careful organization 
of the constructions usually grouped under the head of cause. I 
was disappointed not to find this in this treatise. 

I must not fail to emphasize the great contribution to Latin 
historical syntax that Loérstepr has made by his extensive studies 
in late Latin, many results of which are incorporated here. 
These supply a great gap in our knowledge and make this book 


of exceptional value. 
GONZALEZ LODGE. 


Lucan, with an English Translation by J. D. Durr. The Civil 
War, Books I-X. London: William Heinemann; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, MCMXXVIII. xvi + 638 


pp. $2.50. 


The Loeb Classical Library now offers an excellent prose 
version of Lucan. The Latin text (and occasionally the transla- 
tion) follows very closely the recent edition by Professor A. E. 
Housman, Oxford, 1926 (A.J.P. XLVII 201). The translation 
does not profess to be a literal version of the original; “ Lucan’s 
manner of expression is so artificial that such a version would be 
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unintelligible to an English reader, unless it were supplemented 
by copious notes.” For example, Lucan is excessively fond of 
-apostrophe, “ often a metrical device, and often a meaningless 
convention,” but in Mr. Durr’s translation the figure is generally 
ignored. The introduction is brief but good; there is no appara- 
tus criticus, and no formal bibliography. The book is very care- 
fully printed, though something seems to have happened to the 
last line of p. 439, “a ship presading her sail.” 


W. P. Musrarp. 


A. G. Amatuccrt. Storia della Letteratura latina cristiana. 
Bari, Laterza, 1929. 361 pp. 30 Lire. 


This is an excellent study of Christian Latin literature, written 
by a distinguished professor of the University of Rome. It 
divides the subject into three periods: I. from the beginnings to 
Ambrose; II. from Ambrose to Augustine; III. from the first 
half of the Fifth Century to the first half of the Seventh. Pro- 
fessor AMATUCCI has read and considered all the important 
modern books in his field—Harnack, Manitius, Monceaux, De 
Labriolle, and the rest—but his judgment is always quite inde- 
pendent. He insists, for example, that the language and ritual 
of the early Church, both in Africa and at Rome, must have been 
Latin rather than Greek. And he maintains that the Octavius 
of Minucius Felix cannot be later than Tertullian’s Apologeti- 
cum; that it must have been written between 162 and 165.7 


W. P. MustTArp. 


Cicero, the Verrine Orations, with an English Translation by 
L. H. G@. GreENwoop. Volume JI. London: William 
Heinemann, Ltd.; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
MCOMXXVIII. xxii+ 504 pp. $2.50. 


This volume contains Cicero’s speech against Caecilius, the 
First speech against Verres, and books I and II of the Second 
speech. The text is based on a comparison of the best modern 
editions, and shows independent judgment throughout. The 
translation is good. P. 319, 1. 24, “four hundred thousand ” 
is a slip of the pen for “four thousand.” Pp. 200, 1. 20, has 
nimus, for nimis, or nimium; p. 284, 1. 16, sclerato, for scelerato. 


P. 223, 1. 17, is the expression “ admit to stealing” now recog- - 


nized as good English? 
W. P. MusTarp. 
+ But compare above, p. 189.—C. W. E. M. 
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Beitrage zur Lehre vom indogermanischen Charakter der etrus- 
kischen Sprache. I. Teil. Von Emin Gotpmann, Profes- 
sor an der Universitit Wien. Heidelberg, Carl Winter’s 
Universitaétsbuchhandlung, 1929. Pp. x + 150. 


Professor GOLDMANN, in the first sections of this volume, builds 
upon the results which he reached in his Ricerche Etrusche (in 
Studi Etruschi II, 209-286 [1928]): that in Etruscan the stem 
am- means ‘day’ and nac- means ‘ night,’ and these show un- 


mistakable Indo-European quality, cf. Greek (Dor.) a&uépa and 
vuct-. From this as premise, he examines a number of longer 
words containing the same elements: enac, cletram, etnam, 
matam, cntram, flanay, cemnac, tenac, tehamai, and by a skilful 
use of the combinational method interprets them as compounds 
of the stems for ‘day’ and ‘night.’ In the course of this, he 
identifies in Etruscan the Indo-European demonstrative stems 
e- /o- and ko- (6 ff.), to- (66 ff.), the imperative ending -dhi 
(32 ff.), and the Etr. adjectival stems ham@¢- ‘ right’ and laiv- 
‘left, which he equates with the root kamp- ‘ bend’ and Latin 
laevos respectively. 

He then takes up the Etruscan numerals, 1-6 being known 
from the legends on dice and others from ages in epitaphs— 
though further identification of meaning rests on combinations 
and not on precise evidence. He arrives at this series: 1-10 max 
6u ci Sa hud zal sem¢ cesp muv tei; 20 huéizars; 30 cealyls; 
40 zaérum; 60 Sealyl; 70 sem¢alyls; 80 cezpalyls; 90 muvalyls. 

Professor GOLDMANN is a very careful worker, and his theories 
are always well documented. But one wonders whether he has 
not built up an Indo-European mountain on a very slender base. 
Chance resemblances do occur, cf. Eng. day and Latin dies, which 
are not related. For a sound critical starting-point, one should 
read again Skutsch’s article on Etruskische Sprache, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyc. d. cl. Altertumswiss. VI 770-806. Though 
this was published in 1909, and there has been a deal of Etruscan 
study since that time, it would be hard to find anything saner 
on the subject. Skutsch gives the demonstration of clan 
‘brother,’ sec ‘ daughter,’ puia ‘ wife,’ perhaps Oura ‘ brother,’ ati 
‘mother.’ It is almost impossible to believe in the Indo-Euro- 
pean character of a language which has these terms for the names 
of the commonest family relationships. Other points also are 
made by Skutsch, but there is no space to list them here, and 
their cogency varies. 

As J again go over some of Professor GOLDMANN’s arguments, 
I find myself wondering if his method is entirely valid. In the 
group 7 8 9, he admittedly ranges them in an order which 
furthers his Indo-European theory ; there is no combinational or 
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other evidence to confirm it. The same is true of points in his 
treatment of 2-5; but may ‘ one’ is sure, and is (pace GOLDMANN 
104) as un-Indo-European as could be imagined. His explana- 
tion of the m in muv- ‘nine’ (78 ff.) is weak. The denial of 
the applicability of phonetic laws to numerals (104), with ref- 
erence to W. Schulze, K. Z. XX XIII, 394, weakens faith in his 
results; it is true that analogies play a great réle in the develop- 
ment of the numerals, but not mere Willkiir. The explanation 
of ci ‘3’ from * tri- (106) lacks all plausibility. 

It would be hardly possible to make a convincing proof of 
the Indo-European character of Etruscan without interpreting 
some entire texts and establishing parallel developments of 
sounds, i. e., phonetic laws. This Professor GoLDMANN has not 
done in the treatise at hand ; he promises to interpret some longer 
texts in a succeeding volume. I shall look forward with interest 
to its appearance, though still unconvinced that Etruscan is 
Indo-European. When we remember the early date of these in- 
scriptions, the strange aspect of their words, the non-Indo-Kuro- 
pean character of words already identified, it is clear that at best 
one should look for no closer relation to I. KE. than that which 
exists between I.E. and Hittite: derivation from an older 
common ancestor. And even this is yet to be proved. 


G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Stanford University, California, 
Jan. 27, 1929. 


THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with great interest the various communications 
about brevity as a criterion of language. I confess I am, so far, 
“thoroughly unconvinced” by Prof. Nykl’s argument. From 
the aesthetic point of view (which, professionally, must be mine), 
brevity is decidedly a minor element. It may be “the soul of 
wit ”: it is not the soul of eloquence or poetry. We could ill spare 
Milton’s sesquipedalian words; and Shakespeare would not be 
Shakespeare, if we translated his most impassioned passages into 
terse American slang. For the lover of literature, there is more 
‘unspeakable comfort in the blessed word Mesopotamia’ than in 
Traq.’ 

From the strictly practical point of view, brevity may be a 
doubtful advantage. When it comes to strict business, i. e. to 
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definite contracts, brevity is very properly sacrificed to explicit- 
ness. French is considerably less terse than English: usually, 
when you have English and French versions in parallel columns, 
the French text is longer by a good 20%. This may be in 
many cases a distinct point of superiority in favour of French. 

When it comes to international use, brevity becomes a curse. 
Brevity is usually connected with raciness, with the very special 
idioms of one particular language: it creates a series of difficul- 
ties for people who are not thoroughly steeped in the traditions 
of that language. Our headlines are perhaps the best examples 
of English brevity ; they are usually clear enough to us; in many 
cases they would be illogical, ambiguous and even unintelligible 
to a foreigner with a good bookish knowledge of English. This 
is even truer of the spoken than of the written word. Your 
brain works more sluggishly when you are using a foreign 
tongue: a language of excessive brevity sets too rapid a pace. 
This is one of the reasons why a man with a good scholastic 
knowledge of Spanish or German understands the spoken lan- 
guages almost from the first, whilst a man with a corresponding 
knowledge of English, when he goes over to England for the first 
time, is usually unable to follow even the simplest conversation. 

The use of instruments such as the telephone or the radio 
accentuates the difficulty of understanding a foreign language: 
a very brief word may very easily be distorted and become unin- 
telligible. A fuller form would be much safer. There is no 
doubt in my mind that remolcador, for instance, is a much better 
international term than tug. You might mispronounce a couple 
of letters in remolcador, and yet be understood; whereas your 
tug might easily become tag, tack, tog, tuck, thug, dug, dog, etc. 
if imperfectly pronounced and transmitted over the phone. 

A rabid Idist, challenged to translate “Step on the gas,” 
rendered it as follows: “ Increase with your foot the quantity of 
gasoline to be consumed ” : in international relations, the second 
form would be vastly preferable to the first. 


ALBERT GUERARD. 
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